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T had been the ambition 

of David Ives’s father, a 

hard-working but not very 
prosperous doctor in a Middle 
Western city, to give his son 
advantages that he himself 
had never had. So at a con- 
siderable sacrifice he had sent 
David to St. Timothy’s School 
in New Hampshire to prepare 
for Harvard College. David 
had been at the school less 
than a year when his father 
died. Owing to the straitened 
circumstances of his family, 
it seemed impossible that he 
should continue the education 
that had been planned for 
him; but Mr. Dean, one of 
the masters at St. Timothy’s, 
who liked the boy and ad- 
mired his father, had insisted 
that his course should not be 
interrupted and had assumed 
the burden of his expenses. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Dean 
had been stricken with blind- 
ness, and David became his 
constant companion. When the boy 
had graduated from St. Timothy’s, Mr. 
Dean proposed that Mrs. Ives come to 
Cambridge to live and take him in as 
a boarder and care for him—he to pay 
the cost of David’s education at Har- 
vard, as he had done at St. Timothy’s. 
He had offered also, in case the pro- 
posal was accepted, to send David's 
younger brother Ralph to St. Tim- 
othy’s. Mrs. Ives, who had found it a 
hardship to be separated from her 
son, had gratefully consented to the 
proposal. 

The departure from the city that 
had been their home cost David and 
Ralph few pangs. To them it meant 
faring forth gayly into a world of 
novelty and excitement. They assumed 
light-heartedly that the friends and 
places that they were leaving would 
always be friends and places that they 
would love and revisit; and on the last 
morning when they stood with their 
mother beside their father’s grave they 
felt that in future years they would 
often return to this shrine. Mrs. Ives 
laid a spray of roses against the head- 
stone; her hand rested for a moment 
gently on the mound of earth. When 
she stood up the tears were flowing 
down her cheeks; she caught and 
pressed the hands of her boys and 
cried, “Oh, I can’t go! I can’t go!” 
Then they stood, renewing each of 
them poignantly the sweetness and the 
bitterness of their common sorrow, 
loath to turn from that little, hal- 
lowed spot of ground. In the row of 
cedars that partly screened the grav- 
eled driveway below them birds were 
singing; the fragrance of pine and 
hemlock, of clipped hedges and mown 
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** Right here,’’ said David. ‘‘ This is mother, Mr. Dean’’ 


~* THE MARSHAL ~* 


(. A Sequel to 


David Ives) 


‘y Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter One. Mr. Dean meets a train 


lawns, of white phlox and candytuft and 
sweet alyssum, were in the air. A squirrel sud- 
denly sprang from a tree and ran away over 
mounds and headstones. 

“Look, mother, look at the squirrel!” cried 
Ralph. 

“Ves, dear, yes.” Mrs. Ives dried her tears. 
Children could not be expected to be sad for 
very long. The scamper of that inconsequent 
bit of furry life, with plumy tail streaming 
behind, and the eager instant cry of the small 
boy closed the chapter of wistful meditation ; 
Mrs. Ives turned away from her husband’s 
grave. 

In comparison with that no other parting 
could be sad. And when at. last they were on 
the train, and the train was pulling out of 
the city, the mother’s spirits rose like Ralph’s; 
for at heart she was almost as much a child 
as he. 

“Look, Ralph!” she said. “There’s the acad- 
emy and the library—and the church. It’s so 
queer to think we shan’t be seeing them again 
in a few days. But just think of all that we 
shall see—the Longfellow house and Bunker 
Hill and Plymouth Rock! The last time I 
took a long journey like this was on my 
honeymoon!” 

“T was awfully excited the first time I 
made this trip East,” observed David. “I’ve 
been over the road so often now that I know 
it all pretty well. How do you like it, 


Maggie?” He addressed the question to the 
faithful family retainer, who had chosen to 
cast in her lot with their fortunes. He could 
not help feeling his dignity as the experienced 
traveler, but the degree of patronage that he 
bestowed upon the members of his party was 
not offensive, even to Ralph. 

Maggie, replying to his question, reached 
what was for her the acme of enthusiasm. 
“Oh, well enough so far,” she said. “I don’t 
know how it’ll be when it comes night.” 

Indeed, to all of them the journey was one 
that held the spirit of romance. It was an 
adventure that was altering the course and 
current of their lives, and because they were 
all embarked in it together and it was begin- 
ning so pleasantly they felt happy and hope- 
ful concerning the outcome. Each river that 
they crossed, each town that they left behind, 
marked a stage in their progress toward ro- 
mance—mysterious romance in the person of 
a poor blind man who waited for them 
eagerly, who had been their friend and helper 
= who now needed their friendship and 

elp. 

For two days they traveled; then in the 
middle of the afternoon—a warm, golden 
September afternoon—their train drew into 
the sooty station at Boston. Nervousness 
overcame Mrs. Ives at this approach to the 
first crisis in her new life. 

“Do you think Mr. Dean will be at the 





station with some one to meet 
us?” she asked David. 

“TI think very likely. He 
knows we’re arriving by this 
train.” 

“Do you think I look all 
right, David ?” 

“You surely do. But it 
couldn’t make any difference 
if you didn’t.” 

“That’s true. I keep forget- 
ting. But anyway I always 
feel that, if I look all right, I 
shall be more likcly to behave 
in a way that will make a 
good impression. And I do 
want to do that. Even though 
Mr. Dean can’t see me, he is 
sure to form some impression 
of me.” 

“A nice shy little person 
that he'll like the better the 
more he knows her—that’s the 
impression he’ll have of you. 
Yes, your face is clean, and 
your hat is straight, and you’re 
looking fine.” 

Nevertheless, it was a very 
agitated little woman that, clinging to 
her elder son’s arm, was swept along 
the platform in the midst of the 
streaming crowd. She clutched him still 
more tightly when he cried, “I see him, 
mother! I see him!” 

The next moment he had Mr. Dean 
by the hand, and Mr. Dean’s face had 
lightened; even the black glasses that 
he wore seemed no longer to cloud it 
as he cried, “David, my boy! So you’re 
here! And your mother? And Ralph?” 

“Right here,” said David. “This is 
mother, Mr. Dean.” He placed her 
hand in the blind man’s. 

Mr. Dean had taken off his hat and 


was bowing; to Mrs. Ives the careful 


courtesy of his greeting to one whom 
he could not see was touching. “O Mr. 
Dean,” she exclaimed, “how good of 
you to meet us!” 

Then the blind man, inclosing her 
hand in both of his, said, “You're 
David’s mother; I knew that I should 
like the sound of your voice.” 

Next there was Ralph to be greeted. 
“And this is Maggie, Mr. Dean,” said 
David, and Mr. Dean said at once: 

“You'll find me a great care, Maggie, 
a great care, but no worse, I’m sure, 
than you’re expecting.” At that Maggie 
giggled, quite at a loss for an answer 
and greatly delighted with a blind gen- 
tleman who had such power to read 
her thoughts. 

“Now, Edith,” said Mr. Dean, turn- 
ing his head. “Where are you, Edith?” 

The attractive lady in gray whom 
David had noticed and who had stood 
back a little during the greetings came 
forward with a smile. Mr. Dean intro- 
duced her. “Mrs. Ives,” he said, “this 
is my friend Mrs. Bradley, and she can, 
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if she likes, tell you all the outs about me— 
though she probably won't.” 

“T feel as if I already knew David and his 
mother,” said Mrs. Bradley. “Now we're 
going to take you to a hotel,—we’ve engaged 
rooms for you,—and if you’re not too tired 
you must come and dine with us this eve- 
ning.” 

She led the way with Mrs. Ives and Ralph; 
David and Mr. Dean walked arm in arm 
behind. 

“We'll go sight-seeing—house hunting, I 
mean—to-morrow, David; we'll do it lei- 
surely. And”—Mr. Dean dropped his voice— 
“you mustn’t let your mother worry about 
hotel bills or anything of that kind; that’s 
all arranged for, you understand.” 

“But, Mr. Dean —” began David. 

“No, it’s all settled. I’ve prevailed on your 
family to come East for my benefit, and I 
don’t intend to have them do it at their 
expense. After all, David, you know I’m to 
be one of the family now.” 

Mrs. Bradley marshaled them all into her 
big motor car; a few minutes later she and 
Mr. Dean were leaving them at the entrance 
to the hotel. “We'll see you then at seven 
this evening,” she said. “Good-by.” 

“TI know I haven’t clothes fit to wear to 
such a, house,” began Mrs. Ives as soon as 
she was in her room. “And I can’t help feeling 
shy and quiet with such people; they know 
so much more than I do.” 

“People aren’t liked for their knowledge,” 
said David. “Just for what they are.” 

“J don’t know whether there’s anything 
encouraging for me in that idea or not,” said 
his mother. 

Nevertheless, it was in the excited spirit 
of gayety rather than with reluctant diffi- 
dence that she prepared to go out for dinner. 
She even tried to draw from Maggie, who 
was assisting her in her preparations, some 
more pronounced expression of satisfaction 
than had yet been forthcoming. She invited 
Maggie to subscribe to her eulogy of Mr. 
Dean. But Maggie only answered, “I’m glad 
he seems to realize he’ll be an awful care.” 

As Mrs. Bradley had explained that her 
house was only a short distance from the 
hotel, the Ives family set forth on foot. Their 
directions took them across the Common; in 
the September twilight it seemed to them 
a romantic place, but it was in vain that 
Mrs. Ives for the benefit of her sons and for 
the heightening of her own excitement and 
pleasure strove to recall to her memory the 
events that gave it historic significance. “I 
know there were great doings here of some 
sort,” she said, “but I can’t remember just 
what they were. It’s so discouraging to have 
my kind of a mind.” 

Anyway it was all mysterious, romantic 
and adventurous to be strolling in this man- 
ner among presumably historic scenes that 
were brooded over by lofty venerable elms— 
trees novel and enchanting to Western eyes. 
The illumination of the city streets shining 
across the open spaces was enlivening; the 
soft air was hospitable; the melting colors in 
the west communicated a glow to timid 
hearts. Entering the sphere of tranquil dignity 
that circumscribes Beacon Hill, the visitors 
ascended to the top of Mount Vernon Street; 
there, while searching for the designated por- 
tal, Mrs. Ives bethought herself to convey in 
an undertone to Ralph a last injunction: 
“Remember, Ralph, to sit quiet and wait for 
things to be passed to you; don’t ask and 
reach as you do at home.” Ralph’s inarticu- 
late reply betokened a subdued spirit. 

A white colonial door with a brass knocker 
presented the number of which they were in 
search; they were conducted up the stairs 
and into the spacious drawing-room, where 
four smiling Bradleys welcomed them. Mr. 
Bradley, a tall, bald-headed gentleman with 
a white moustache and wrinkled brow, looked 
twenty years older than his animated and 
handsome wife; more reasonably than she 
he seemed the friend and contemporary of 
Mr. Dean. To David he was at once the least 
interesting and important member of the 
family. Richard, a tall, slim youth of about 
David’s age, with a nose too short for his 
height and a mouth the corners of which 
seemed habitually pointed upward as if in 
search of amusement, engaged Davdd’s most 
favorable attention. Marion Bradley was tall 
and slim also, but in no other respect resem- 
bled her coltish and informal brother. There 
was no hint of disproportion in any of her 
features; their very exquisiteness was severe, 
and David felt at once both chilled and per- 
turbed by the young creature’s beauty. The 
steadfastness and depth of luminosity in her 
dark eyes were disconcerting to an inexperi- 
enced youth. With a sense of his own coward- 
eice he turned to the brother as to a refuge 
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and left Marion to consider and to ruminate 
upon the defenseless Ralph. It was the easier 
to do that because in the first few moments 
he learned that he and Richard were to be 
classmates at Harvard, and each had eager 
questions to ask. 

Mr. Dean’s voice was heard calling from 
above. Marion answered in a voice the culti- 
vated quality of which chimed distractingly 
on David’s ear; then with mature serenity 
she left the room to go upstairs to the blind 
man’s aid. Presently she returned, arm in 
arm with him. “My family have arrived?” 
asked Mr. Dean, and upon Mrs. Bradley’s 
replying that they had he said, “Then I must 
begin to get acquainted with them; Mrs. 
Ives, won’t you lead me over to the sofa 
and sit down with me?” 

“Tf Mrs. Ives will go down to dinner with 
you instead,” said Mrs. Bradley. “It’s all 
ready.” 

It was a cheerful gathering, and Mrs. Ives 
soon felt quite at her ease with Mr. Dean and 
with all the Bradley family except Marion. 
She found afterwards that she and David had 
formed similar impressions of Marion. “I 
suppose she hasn’t really a better mind than 
her father or her mother, but she makes me 
more afraid of it,” said Mrs. Ives. 

“She’s too self-possessed and doesn’t feel 
any responsibility for entertaining her guests 
—just sits and sizes them up,” David ob- 
served. “Not the kind I like—not a bit like 
Ruth Davenport up at St. Timothy’s. Rich- 
ard’s a brick though, and so is the old man.” 

Mrs. Ives concurred in that opinion. After 
dinner Mr. Bradley had invited her to leave 
the others and to accompany him into his 
library where they might have a talk. 

“Mr. Dean has asked me to inform you 
more or less as to his affairs,” he said as he 
closed the door. “He feels it-would be embar- 
rassing for him to discuss them at the very 
start, and yet they must be discussed. As I’m 
his man of business I can put them before 
you. He is quite comfortably off. He wants 
you to rent a good large house in an attrac- 
tive neighborhood in Cambridge, a house in 
which he will have a comfortable study, bed- 
room and bath. He would like to have you 
take charge of all expenses and disbursements 
for the house. And he wishes me to pay to 
you monthly one thousand dollars for house 
and family expenses—including David’s ex- 
penses at college and Ralph’s at school.” 

“But it’s too much!” cried Mrs. Ives, quite 
aghast at the idea of having to dispose of 
an allowance of such magnitude. “Why, I 
thought he meant just to be a boarder! And 
to pay twelve thousand a year for board and 
lodging! I never heard of such a thing!” 

“His mind is made up, and you must let 
him have his way. He has the money to 
spend, and he is convinced that he can’t use 
it to any better purpose.” 

“But I can’t feel that it’s right! I don’t 
feel that I can accept such an arrangement.” 

Mr. Bradley set about overcoming the 
expected resistance. He dwelt upon the dis- 
appointment and distress that would fall 
upon Mr. Dean if the plan, which it had 
given him great pleasure to devise, were re- 
jected; he assured Mrs. Ives that Mr. Dean’s 
heart was wrapped up in David, and that he 
was already anticipating the development of 
a similar affection for Ralph; he pointed out 
that Mr. Dean had no relatives to feel ag- 
grieved at such a bestowal of his affections. 
Furthermore, after the necessary ‘expenses 


for the education of the two boys were de- 
ducted, the allowance that was contemplated 
would not be more than sufficient to surround 
Mr. Dean with the comforts that he desired. 
Mr. Bradley urged Mrs. Ives to think how 
little there was in life for the blind man and 
how cruel it would be to deny him this hap- 
piness; he drew such an affecting picture of 
Mr. Dean’s forlornness in the event of her 
rejecting his proposal that the soft woman 
could not in the end be anything but submis- 
sive. “If you think it’s right that I should 
accept it, Mr. Bradley,—if you feel that it 
would really disappoint Mr. Dean —” She 
spoke with a quiver of the voice. 

“Of course I think it’s right; I shouldn’t 
be trying so hard to persuade you if I didn’t,” 
said Mr. Bradley. “Now let’s go in and relieve 
the poor man’s suspense. I’m afraid the length 
of our interview is making him uneasy.” 

Mr. Dean would not listen to Mrs. Ives 
when she tried to make a little speech of 
appreciation. “All settled, is it?” he said. 
“That’s good—no, no, my dear lady, you 
don’t know what you’re in for; I assure you, 
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you don’t; so there’s no use in your trying 
to say anything—absolutely not anything. 
And to-morrow perhaps you'll go with Mrs. 
Bradley and try to find a house. Mrs. Bradley 
knows pretty well the kind of house I have 
in mind, and if you and she can agree on one, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

Walking back across the Common to the 
hotel, Mrs. Ives breathed aloud her blessings. 
Pious longing followed them. “If only your 
father could know! Perhaps he does. What 
was to become of us—that troubled him so 
in those last days! O boys,-you won’t forget 
him—you won’t lose sight of what he was 
and what he hoped for you! In this new 
place, where there will be nothing to remind 
you of him, you must keep him in your 
thoughts. You will, David; you will too, 
Ralph!” 

“Yes, mother,” each boy answered; and 
Mrs. Ives looked up at the quiet stars and 
told herself that here in this strange place 
even as at home a loved and loving spirit 
watched over her and her two sons, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CAKE-TAKER 





basket of groceries down on the sidewalk 

in front of Jake Winslow’s Mercantile 
Establishment, Janie Sloan paused to scruti- 
nize the big placard in the show window. 

The placard, which was of white cardboard 
with vivid black lettering, was really a work 
of art. Lacking a brush, the person who had 
made the letters had used a stick with a swab 
of cotton tied to the end of it and had not 
bothered to outline them first in pencil. He 
had dipped generously into the can of jet- 
black stove-enamel; even a person who was 
hurrying past the store could hardly fail to 
read the words. They were: 

Pie supper Saturday night at 8 P.M. 
in Winslow’s Hall 
Given by Ladies’ Aid for Piano Fund 
Everybody invited 
The Prettiest Girl present takes the cake 

Janie Sloan was at once interested. As a 
matter of fact all the girls in the little South- 
western town of Jingo as well as the girls for 
miles round would be interested in the supper 
when they heard of it. 

The Ladies’ Aid knew that a pie supper 
was the cheapest and easiest way to raise 
money quickly. The cardboard for the plac- 
ard had cost five cents, the lettering had been 
done by hand, and Mr. Winslow charged no 
rent for his hall when it was used to raise 
money for the church. The girls and women 
would bring the pies; the town auctioneer 
would volunteer to sell them; the men and 
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boys would pay fabulous prices to get the 
pies that their favorite cooks had baked; and 
the Ladies’ Aid would gather in the proceeds. 
The material for the cake would be given, 
and one of the ladies would bake it. So for a 
total expenditure of five cents and a little 
labor the whole community, grateful for 
being entertained and feasted, could be in- 
duced to contribute toward the piano fund; 
whereas, if the Ladies’ Aid had asked the 
people to contribute outright, many would 
have refused to do it. 

While Janie was reading the placard and try- 
ing to decide whether to go back into Wins- 
low’s Mercantile Establishment and spend 
the rest of her egg money for lemons and 
more sugar, or merely to make one of her 
famous cream pies with the materials that 
she had at home, a group of girls gathered 
behind her to read the placard over her 
shoulder. She heard Jewel Gann’s silvery 
laugh as some one read it aloud. Janie in- 
stantly thought of her old shoes. She had 
declared laughingly to her father that her 
shoes always had two kinds of mud on them 
after the spring rains—the red clay from their 
own dooryard and lane and the black gumbo 
that she had to cross on her way to the vil- 
lage before she reached the bit of cement 
walk that ran down the main street. At home 
she could make a joke of it; she really had 
never worried about the mud, for red clay 
and black gumbo were on most of the shoes 
she saw. But since Jewel Gann had come to 
town Janie had thought more about it. 
Jewel’s pearl-gray, high-top boots, her russet 
Oxfords and her dainty pumps were always 
immaculate and set off her slender, shapely 
feet to perfection. But she had few errands 
that took her beyond the limited sidewalks 
of Jingo; Janie’s one pair of shoes saw serv- 
ice in the chicken yard, in the barnyard and 
in the fields. Picking up her basket and her 
oil can, she turned away from the window. 

“Goin’ to bring one of those cream pies of 
yours, Janie?” Dr. Stanton called from the 
other side of the group. “If you do, I'll run 
the price out of sight, for I’ve been hanker- 
ing after one of your pies ever since the last 
supper.” 

“Then I'll surely bring one,” Janie laughed. 
“T wouldn’t miss the supper for anything.” 

Jewel glanced from Janie’s sunbonnet to 
Janie’s shoes and lifted her eyebrows in a 
way that always made the country girl flinch. 
“Perhaps she thinks she’ll be the cake-taker,” 
she said in an undertone. 

Some of the girls who were with Jewel 
tittered, but those who were old schoolmates 
and friends of Janie’s looked away hastily 
from her flushed face and the hurt look in 
her eyes. They all liked her, but the new girl 
with her beauty and her style had taken the 
village by storm, and they were proud to be 
seen in her company. 

Dr. Stanton’s eyes were flashing as he gave 
Jewel and her followers one scornful glance 
At the edge of the village Janie heard him 
coming; she knew the sound of Black Prince's 
feet. He reined in his horse and, reaching 
down, swept the heavy oil can from her hand 
and then reached again for the basket. 

“Oh, no, Uncle Doc,” she protested. “The 
basket isn’t heavy at all. No one can afford 
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to buy enough groceries 
at Jake’s to make the 
basket heavy.” 

Though she was speak- 
ing in jest, Dr. Stanton 
saw the tears in her eyes. 
He rode silently beside 
her, a big, broad-shoul- 
dered, grizzled old fellow 
with wide-brimmed hat 
and spurs, just as Janie 
remembered him when 
she was a child. He was 
as dear to her as a real 
uncle could have been; 
many kindnesses had he 
shown her and her sickly, 
unfortunate father. 

At the gate the doc- 
tor turned Black Prince 
toward the road and 
then back again. “Janie, girl,” he said, “don’t 
you mind what that—that—doll baby said.” 

“T won’t, Uncle Doc,” Janie replied and 
smiled. “I’ve always known that I wasn’t a 
cake-taker. I can make a good pie though, 
and I hope you'll get it; you won’t have any 
competition this time.” And, turning hur- 
riedly, she almost ran up the walk to the old 
house. 

“Now just what did the child mean by 
that?” the doctor said to himself. “Oh, yes, I 
see!” he said a moment later. “It was always 
Bob Elstun I had to outbid. So Bob is making 
a fool of himself over the new girl. Well, 
Prince, old fellow, we’ve got some traveling 
to do.” 

Dr. Stanton and Black Prince fitted natu- 
rally into the landscape and made a picture 
that almost any Easterner would turn to look 
at. “How picturesque!” Jewel had exclaimed 
when she had seen him riding down the street 
for the first time. “Is he really one of the 
pioneers ?” 

“He’s one of the eighty-niners!” her land- 
lady had replied proudly. “And he looks just 
as they did in the early days out here. Most 
of ’em have changed a lot, but Doc Stanton 
just stays the same, though he’s made a pile 
of money with his ranch and his oil wells.” 

“How romantic!” Jewel exclaimed: again. 
“T must have some snapshots of him to send 
back to my friends. They never saw an 
eighty-niner, you know.” 

“Wants a picture of the strange animal in 
his native hants, does she?” the old doctor 
had snorted when the landlady carefully 
repeated Jewel’s complimentary remarks. 
“Well, she’ll never catch him awake; and 
he don’t sleep in his hat and spurs, mounted 
on Black Prince. He ain’t noways picturesque 
without ’em.” 

From that time he had avoided the new- 
comer and disliked her as heartily as it was 
in his nature to dislike anyone. And now 
for her to hurt Janie—that was past for- 
giveness! Plucky, brave little Janie, who did 
a man’s work as well as a woman’s and who 
never complained. 

A mile from the end of the lane that led 
to Janie’s house Dr. Stanton came to the 
first house of a Polish settlement. The Poles 
all knew the doctor, for his limited knowl- 
edge of their language did not prevent him 
from being kind to them when they needed 
help. He was a good neighbor; so the plump 
young matron who answered his knock 
greeted him cordially. 

“There’s to be a pie supper—over to Wins- 
low’s Hall Saturday night —” 

_ “We do not go—our people,” the woman 
interrupted quickly. 

“But see here, Mrs. Zolowski, this is differ- 
ent,” the doctor continued. ‘“They’re goin’ to 
vote to decide who’s the prettiest girl, and 
the one that gets the most votes—a penny 
a vote, you understand—gets a big cake. 
There’s a new girl over in town that they’re 
all going wild over because she’s got curls and 
pink cheeks and—and—fine shoes.” 

“Yes, yes—I see her—the new girl.” Mrs. 
Zolowski’s brows contracted in the first frown 
that the doctor had ever seen on her good- 
natured face. “She ride out here to get pic- 
tures of us and our houses—inside—like we 
are cir-cus! She talk before us like we did 
not hear good, and I order her out. She have 
one mad fit, stamp her fine shoes and call us 
Polackers.” 

“Well, then, who looked the prettiest of all 
the girls round here last winter when some 
one in almost every family was sick?” the 
doctor asked. 

Mrs. Zolowski’s white teeth flashed in a 
smile. “Ah, yes! I see—Miss Janie—bless 
the kind heart. So? The two of them? And 
the prettiest one gets the cake, then? You see 
us there. We have some pennies out here, if 
We do look like cir-cus to Miss Pink Cheek.” 
All the afternoon the doctor and his horse 
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were making leisurely calls. They were out 
on the stony, hilly side of the town, where 
the lonely wives and children of the oil 
drillers had learned to love Janie Sloan’s 
cheerful smile; they were over in the poorer 
section of the village where she had gathered 
a shabby little brood into a Sunday-school 
class, holding it in a corner of the church, 
where the critical glances and remarks of the 
more fortunate youngsters would not hurt 
them; they were out in the farming section, 
where Janie Sloan was a real angel of mercy 
when the farm women weakened under their 
burden of work, and where she even helped 
the men with the cotton chopping and pick- 
ing during the time she could spare from her 
own small crop. 

The doctor was smiling to himself when he 
met Bob Elstun. “Hello, Bob!” he said cor- 
dially. “You’re just the fellow I wanted to 
see. I want some one to nominate our friend 
Janie Sloan when the cake goes up Saturday 
night; I’m sort of bashful myself. We want 
to rally round Janie good and strong, or 
some of that weak-minded set will walk off 
with the cake and present it to that new girl. 
Strange how people will lose their wits over 
a newcomer and forget all the good points 
of one that’s stood the test for years. For my 
part I don’t take to the Gann family. The 
father is a promoter, I understand, but as 
far as I can learn he has been promoting some 
pretty shaky business. Judgin’ from appear- 
ances, I’d say his daughter takes after him, 
only she is chiefly promotin’ herself. Seems 
to me her natural curls are most too natural, 
and her natural pink cheeks too pink; and 
her natural sweet disposition is most too 
sweet to be convincing.” 

“Look here, Doc, that will do!” Bob said 
angrily. “Miss Gann is a friend of mine. You 
know she is a beauty, and that she is sure 
to get the majority of the votes. I wouldn’t 
humiliate Janie by putting her up against 
Miss Gann. Janie is a good girl, but in a 
beauty contest —” 

“She looks pretty to me all right,” Dr. 
Stanton retorted, “and if that doll baby 
thinks she can make fun of her right in a 
crowd downtown and make the tears come 
into her eyes—well, she'll find out that Janie 
still has a few loyal friends. I'll try to over- 
come my bashfulness long enough to stand up 
and nominate her myself.” 

He bowed stiffly and rode away, and Bob 
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felt as he had once felt years before when 
the doctor had given him a well-deserved 
shaking and set him down hard. 

“I wonder what Jewel said to Janie,” Bob 
muttered. “I wouldn’t stand for—oh, I guess 
it wasn’t anything much. Doc is so foolish 
about Janie.” 

But over and over again he thought of the 
words, “and make the tears come into her 
eyes.” He had never seen Janie cry except 
on the day that her mother was buried, and 
even then she had tried to keep the tears 
back and comfort her father. But in a beauty 
contest—well, he should have to vote for 
Jewel, for she had as good as pledged him 
to do it. 

The pies sold well at the supper, and the 
Ladies’ Aid, counting the proceeds carefully, 
decided that, if the cake contest went off 
well, they could easily pay all that was 
owing on the piano. Dr. Stanton had paid 
well for the cream pie that he had hankered 
after; for Janie’s cream pies were popular. 
Now he was beaming over the fifth piece of 
it; Janie had resolutely refused to eat more 
than one piece. 

Bob Elstun paid a high price for Jewel’s 
pie. She had hinted to him that it would be 
a pink box with a pink rose tied in the ribbon 
that was round it. To be sure, it was only 
a restaurant pie, but a dozen young men 
glared at Bob because he had the privilege 
of eating it out of the pink box with the 
pink-cheeked girl. 

Janie folded her napkin and, taking the pie 
plate from in front of the doctor while he 
was talking with the man on the other side 
of him, slipped quietly out of the hall just 
as the auctioneer went forward to lift the 
beautiful big cake. She hurried past the street 
lights out along the country road to her 
home. Not feeling sleepy, she sat down on 
the sagging front step. In a moment she was 
pitying herself. 

She pitied herself because she had few 
clothes. She had felt out of place in her old 
white dress. The other girls had looked like 
a bevy of butterflies in their gay new frocks. 
Then she thought of her shabby shoes; even 
though the red clay and the gumbo had been 
carefully washed off of them, she had been 
unable to forget them at the supper. Jewel 
had worn a new pair of pumps with glitter- 
ing buckles over pink silk stockings that 
matched her dress and her cheeks. Bitterness 
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suddenly filled Janie’s 
heart to overflowing. She 
buried her face in her 
hands. For a long while 
she sat in a miserable 
little heap, listening to 
the solemn chant of the 
frogs over in the swamp 
land and looking at the 
ugly yard and the front 
fence. She had tried hard 
to hide the fence with 
pretty vines and to grow 
flowers in the yard as she 
had read of other girls’ 
doing, but the tight red 
clay and the burning sun 
of summer had finally 
discouraged her. It was 
full moon—the suppers 
were always planned for 
moonlight nights for the convenience of the 
country folk. The clear brightness seemed to 
show up the ugliness of Janie’s surroundings 
more pitilessly than the sunshine did. Over in 
the orchard the trees, beaten and buffeted by 
the winds and the sand storms, were crooked 
and ugly. She thought of the hardships that 
her mother had been obliged to endure. 
“Mother got to be just like those poor old 
trees,” she said to herself, “and after a while 
Tl get to be like them too. Life is hard, and 
no one seems to care, no matter how hard 
you work or how hard you try.” 

Back at the hall things were going forward 
at a lively rate. When the blackboard had 
been lifted up on the stage Jewel’s name was 
the first one written on it; she had two hun- 
dred and fifty votes to start with. Then 
friends and relatives of girls who had been 
thought pretty before the new girl came to 
town offered the names of their favorites. 

“Five hundred votes for Janie Sloan!” 
cried Dr. Stanton just as the auctioneer was 
about to say that nominations were closed. 

The voting began. There was a steady 
stream of votes for Jewel and a scattering 
shower for most of the others; but Janie’s 
name had only the five hundred. The votes 
for Jewel mounted to eight hundred and 
fifty, nine hundred, a thousand. The time 
limit was half over. There was a stir at the 
back of the hall, and a group of oil drillers 
sent up a boy with a thousand votes for 
Janie. A hurried five hundred was sent up 
for Jewel. Then a shabby little boy from the 
end of town marched up proudly with fifty 
votes for “Miss Janie.” There was a shuffle 
of feet in the entry, and the back of the hall 
seemed suddenly to swarm with Poles. One 
of the young men went up and laid down 
twenty dollars. “For Miss Sloan—the votes,” 
he said bashfully. 

Dr. Stanton had delegated a member of 
the Ladies’ Aid to put in fifteen dollars in 
votes for Janie before the time was up; now 
he sent word to her to increase it to twenty- 
five. Jewel’s supporters looked round wildly. 
They were chiefly young men from town— 
clerks and bookkeepers mostly—who had 
already turned their pockets almost wrong 
side out. The outlook for their candidate was 
discouraging. They made one last desperate 
rally and induced Bob Elstun to turn in his 
last bill; but it was of no use. With a gleeful 
shout the oil drillers sent up another thou- 
sand ; and the Poles held yet another thousand 
ready. Finally, while the members of Janie’s 
Sunday-school class were clamoring to put 
up another fifty cents and the swarm of 
people at the back of the hall were still 
counting out money with a steady clink, the 
auctioneer reluctantly announced that the 
time was up. 

Cheers filled the hall, and the Ladies’ Aid, 
wide-eyed, stared at the heap of coin and 
bills on their table. No one in the history of 
Jingo had ever heard of such a vote as this. 

“Almost they could build them a church!” 
Mrs. Zolowski cried shrilly. 

The auctioneer silenced the crowd by call- 
ing for Miss Sloan to come forward and 
receive her prize. 

“She has gone home!” one of the shabby 
but devoted supporters wailed. 

“T'll fetch her—just wait!” said Dr. Stan- 
ton. 

Black Prince fairly flew over the road, and 
an astonished Janie was swept off the sag- 
ging doorstep and carried back to the hall. 
“You’ve got to go—to take the prize,” the 
doctor explained breathlessly. “You wouldn’t 
fail all those friends, would you? No other 
girl in the county ever got half so big a vote! 
I’m so proud I feel as if I’d bust.” 

“Maybe it’s the cream pie,” Janie chuckled 
hysterically. 

She was almost carried up the stairs, and 
the cries that greeted her caused her cheeks 
to flush and her big gray eyes to glow like 
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stars. The auctioneer lifted her to the high 
stage, and her smile seemed to please the 
crowd extremely well. 

Dr. Stanton and Bob Elstun were standing 
close together. “I reckon that the town of 
Jingo has had an object lesson for that old 
saying about pretty is as pretty does,” said 
Bob thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and for that other one about how 
deep some beauty is,” added his friend. 
“Maybe some of it ain’t even skin-deep.” 

“Uncle Doc,” said Bob a trifle unsteadily, 
“T shouldn’t wonder if I owe you a cake.” 

The doctor chuckled. and grasped Bob’s 
hand. “And I shouldn’t be at all surprised,” 
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he said cheerfully, “if the day’d come when 
you’d think you owe me two cakes.” 

Just then Janie made her way toward 
them through the crowd of laughing friends; 
she was carrying a plate with a few snowy 
crumbs on it. According to custom, she had 
cut the cake into many thin slices and handed 
them to her loyal supporters. “I have a slice 
for you, Uncle Doc, and one for father, 
wrapped in this paper,” she said. 

“And I'll bet you didn’t even taste the 
cake you won,” the doctor said reproachfully. 

Janie’s cheeks became pink. ‘“‘N-no, I—for- 
got it,” she stammered; “but everybody else 
had a piece and said that it was fine.” 


AN OTTER HUNT AT 
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NE evening late in October—I well re- 
QO member it, for there was an unusual 

display of northern lights that evening 
—one of the millmen up at the old squire’s 
sawmill on Lurvey’s Stream came down to 
tell us that the water wheel was bewitched. 
He said that it had turned slower and 
slower and finally had ceased to turn 
altogether. No one could start it, and 
work had stopped. 

A bewitched water wheel was some- 
thing that surely needed attention. The 
old squire drove up to the mill the next 
morning and took Addison and me with 
him. We found that the wheel, a turbine 
into which the water was conducted 
through a twenty-four-inch wooden 
penstock, was clogged with some soft 
substance; and when we closed the gate 
of the sluiceway and opened the wheel 
we found inside a vast number of eels! 
Many of them were dead, but some were 
still squirming. Altegether the interior of 
the wheel was not a pleasant place. 

Above the dam a weir of slats set 
three quarters of an inch apart had been 
built to prevent driftwood from entering 
the penstock. Now we discovered that 
one of the slats was broken off at the 
bottom; no doubt the eels had got 
through the hole. But what had led hun- 
dreds of eels to crawl into the wheel 
was a mystery to us. We knew that there 
were eels at the bottom of the mill pond 
above the dam and also in all the other 
small ponds and lakes on the headwaters 
of the stream; but at that time few per- 
sons knew that they migrated to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Most of us supposed 
that, like frogs, they hibernated in the 
mud. 

We spent almost one whole day in 
clearing the wheel and repairing the 
weir; and while we were working we 
discovered that the bed of the mill pond 
was thronged with eels, all nosing and 
pushing along at the base of the dam as 
if seeking some aperture by which they might 
get past it. We became much interested in the 
eager way in which they tried to pass down- 
stream; and after we had repaired the weir 
Addison made a little hole for them in the 
dam close to the penstock. 

There was no further trouble with the 
water wheel. In the course of a few days no 
more eels were to be seen in the mill pond. It 
is said that they prefer to migrate by night 
rather than by day, but, as we learned from 
another singular incident at the old mill two 
years later, that is not strictly true. 

The mill, which was run only during the 
cold season when there was lumbering, stood 
idle during the summer. Then the hard times 
that followed the Civil War came on. There 
was so little demand for lumber that the mill 
was not run at all during the following year. 
By the next fall, however, the lumber business 
had improved so much that the old squire 
could profitably resume work; and one day 
in October he sent Addison and me to see 
what condition the old mill was in and what 
repairs we might have to make. 

A rough, little-used road led for six or 
seven miles up through the woods to the mill. 
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We were able to drive there. One of our 
neighbors, Willis Murch, saw us passing and 
hailed us; he wanted to take his gun and join 
us, and we stopped for him. The old mill 
stood on the left bank of the stream just 
below the dam. It was a long, low structure 
and, like most sawmills, was open in front to 
the mill yard. The back of it projected over 
a deep pool where the water fell from the 


otter scooted down the pool and disappeared 
somewhere near the foot of the pile of saw- 
dust where there were numbers of old logs 
and pieces of driftwood. A moment later we 
saw that the other otter had caught an eel 
with which it also disappeared. Then we 
sighted three more otters in the pool, one of 
which was an enormous fellow. They were 
all catching eels; evidently the pool was well 
stocked. Within half a minute each of the 
three caught one and darted away. Then a 
few moments later we saw four otters dive 
into the pool, and it was not long before each 
of them came up with an eel. For a short 
while the pool seemed empty, but even as we 
were commenting on the fact to one another 
six otters appeared in it at once; and the way 
they rolled, tumbled and darted here and 
there through the water was a truly wonder- 
ful sight. 

Meanwhile Willis, much excited, had poked 
his rifle out of the broken window and was 
taking aim—no easy matter from that height 
even if the otters had not been constantly 
moving. 

Addison dissuaded him from firing. “You 
will miss,” he said, “and the report will scare 
them all away. Better go get traps. If nothing 
frightens them, they will stay round here as 
long as the eels are running.” 

As soon as an otter caught an eel it would 
dart away and disappear at the foot of the 
pool; and on going softly to the lower end of 
the mill and peeping out we saw that they 
went out of sight among the old logs that lay 
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spillway of the dam. At the lower end, stand- 
ing almost as high as the mill itself, was a 
great heap of sawdust that had accumulated 
there from year to year. 

The fall rains had raised the stream. The 
gate of the flume was closed, and the mill 
pond was full of water, which was falling in 
a white sheet from the spillway; the not un- 
musical roar of it came to our ears while we 
were still several hundred yards down the 
road. As we drew near we heard another 
sound, a peculiar whistling note. “Boys, that’s 
an otter!” Willis exclaimed. “Hold on. Let’s 
stop and hitch; perhaps we can get him. I'll 
bet he’s fishing down there in the pool behind 
the mill.” 

We hitched our horse, stole forward into 
the mill and peeped through a broken win- 
dow at the back. Down in the pool, which 
was fifteen or twenty feet beneath the win- 
dow, we saw two otters, beautiful, sleek 
brown creatures, swimming and diving with 
incredible speed and agility. At first we 
thought they were at play, but as we looked 
one of them came to the surface with a big, 
writhing eel not less than a yard long in its 
mouth. With a roll, a twist and a lunge the 
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partly buried in the great heap of sawdust. 
Several of the logs were large old pine trunks, 
and one of them, which was almost wholly 
buried in the sawdust, was hollow and ran 
far up under the sawdust. After seeing first 
one and then another of the otters enter it, 
we concluded that they went through it to 
a burrow under the great heap. Otters kept 
coming down from the pool with their prey, 
and others were coming out of the hollow log 
and going back for more eels. For some time 
we stood there watching them; then we went 
back to the broken window to watch them 
fish. How many there really were was hard to 
say; but we saw six in the pool at once and 
were sure that there were others either be- 
neath the sawdust or under water. 

“That’s a mighty fine bunch of fur!” Willis 
exclaimed more than once..“There’s more 
than a hundred dollars’ worth there, if we 
could only manage somehow to catch them. 
You don’t often see so many otters together.” 
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“They’re here for the eels,” said Addison. 

Otters are such shy creatures that we knew 
there was little chance of trapping or shoot- 
ing more than one of them. Owing to the roar 
of the water, they had not heard us in the 
mill, and, since we were so high above the 
pool, our scent apparently had not reached 
them. We knew that they would all leave the 
pool the instant they saw or scented us; 
whether they would take refuge in their 
burrow we could not say; they might scatter 
to the woods. 

We talked the matter over, but every 
scheme that we could think of had its draw- 
backs. At the Murch place there was a sucker 
net made of strong twine, and Willis thought 
that we might attach it to the lower end 
of the hollow log and then afterwards drive 
out the otters by prodding through the heap 
of sawdust with pike poles. Addison did not 
think that the net would hold otters. “They 
would break the meshes,” he said. 

But Willis thought otherwise, and at last, 
leaving Addison to watch the pool and the 
burrow, he and I set off to drive down home 
in haste and get the net and also to seek the 
old squire’s advice. On reaching the Murch 
farm Willis went to get the net and a rope 
with which to tie it to the hollow log; and I 
went on home to tell the old squire what was 
afoot. 

Our folks were at dinner, and I stopped to 
eat a little myself. The old squire had not 
much faith in the net. “But I rather think,” 
he said, “you might carry up our bee smoker 
and a roll of brimstone and suffocate the 
otters in their burrow. You could dig 
them out afterwards.” He fetched out 
the brimstone and the bee smoker and 
then decided to go back with us; for I 
suppose he thought that there might be 
an exciting time at the mill, and that 
some one might get hurt. We hitched up 
another horse and started. 

Meanwhile Willis had grown tired of 
waiting and had come down to see what 
had become of me. He had the sucker 
net and the rope with him and also a 
hatchet and nails for fastening it over 
the end of the log. The net was six or 
eight feet long and shaped like a pouch. 
Willis thought that the otters would 
rush headlong into it, and that we could 
easily kill. them while they were en- 
tangled. 

We found Addison patiently waiting 
for us to return. He came down the road 
to meet us. The otters had stopped fish- 
ing, he said, and had been playfully 
chasing one another as fast as they could 
to the top of the sawdust heap and then 
sliding down the far side into the stream. 
He had counted eleven of them. It was 
great fun, he said, to watch them; they 
had played for as long as half an hour 
and afterwards had gone into their bur- 
row, perhaps for a nap after their big 
feast of eels. 

We went quietly round to the saw- 
dust heap and examined the hole in the 
hollow log. It was as large round as 
a half-bushel measure and appeared to 
lead far back under the heap. Addison 
was in favor of the old squire’s plan of 
using the bee smoker; but Willis’s mind 
was set on the net. “Let’s try that first,” 
he urged. “It won’t take half so long. We can 
try the smoker afterwards—if the net doesn’t 
work.” : 

The old squire laughed. “Well, try it, 
Willis,” he said. “Try it; but we may not get 
a chance te try more than one method.” 

Willis eagerly set about placing the net. He 
worked the opening round and under the end 
of the hollow log; then he tied it securely 
with the rope and drove nails to keep the 
rope from slipping off. Meanwhile Addison 
had brought out three long pike poles from 
the mill, and he and I and the old squire 
then began to poke them down through the 
sawdust. Willis, armed with a club, stood by 
the net ready to knock the otters on the head 
as fast as they came out. 

It was hard to thrust the pikes far into the 
heap. The deep layers of sawdust were firm. 
We poked and poked, not knowing just where 
the den was situated. Finally we got an axe 
from the mill and drove the poles deeper with 
it. Still there was no response from the hidden 
game! We drove the poles down a dozen 
times in various places. Then one of the iron 
points must have penetrated the burrow. 
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There was a sudden rush of otters out 
through the hollow log, one close behind the 
other; and they all landed in the net together. 
Willis wielded his club, but had time for only 
one stroke before the net broke, and the 
whole bounding, struggling mass of entangled 
bodies went rolling over and over down the 
bed of the stream. Willis sprang after them 
into the water, but failed to strike another 
blow. The enmeshed otters rolled twenty 
yards at least; then the net caught on the 
knot of a sunken log and ripped open, and 
the otters, bounding free, scattered in every 
direction ! 

The old squire stood at the top of the saw- 
dust pile and laughed heartily. Addison had 
rushed to get Willis’s gun, but every otter 





except the one that Willis had stunned with 
his first stroke with the club got away. 

“Whew!” he panted. “Who’d have thought 
they’d go it like that! I guess I’d better have 
tried the smoker,” he added with a sheepish 
glance at the old squire. ; 

“Well, Willis, the best plans we can lay 
sometimes go wrong,” the old gentleman said 
and relapsed into another fit of laughter. 
There was something in the way the otters 
had rolled over and over down the bed of the 
stream and finally scattered into the woods 
that amused him. “I cannot help sympathiz- 
ing with those otters,” he said. 

But Willis only looked glum. 

While we had been punching out the otters 
the old squire had noticed something that he 
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an aviator may have had it is a fact 

that if he continues to fly he will meet 
with another that will be more exciting than 
all the rest. Lieut. Frank Vickers, who had 
been an instructor for four years, found that 
out when he was teaching Cadet George 
Fuller. 

Six feet two inches in his stocking feet, 
Fuller, with the face of a viking, was a 
splendid-looking fellow physically. And he 
was as intelligent as he was strong, for in 
addition to having won his letter at four 
different sports at one of the state universi- 
ties he had been graduated with high honors. 
With such qualifications as. those the cadet 
was regarded as being good raw material 
when he first reported to Flight A. 

Fuller soon showed that he was raw mate- 
rial indeed. His disappointment was rather 
pathetic when after eighteen hours of instruc- 
tion he was still unfit to fly alone. As a matter 
of course he was then transferred to Vickers, 
whose work at that time was instructing the 
more backward students. 

“Lieutenant,” said Fuller on reporting, “I 
guess I’m just a plain dub. I’ve tried every 
way possible to overcome it, but every time 
the nose of the plane points toward the 
ground I get terribly nervous.” 

“That’s nothing to worry about,” replied 
Vickers encouragingly. “We'll take a ride and 
see what’s the matter. It may be nothing at 
all.” 

Once in the air, the instructor soon found 
that Fuller had told the truth. The cadet was 
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extremely “ground shy.” Something caused 
him to lose all control of himself whenever 
the aéroplane was approaching the ground, 
though he was perfectly at ease while it was 
climbing or flying in a horizontal position. 

Vickers signed to him to climb and, obedi- 
ent to the order and as calm as his instructor, 
Fuller pointed the nose of the ship skyward. 
Vickers studied his pupil while the aéroplane 
was climbing, and by the time they had 
reached an altitude of eight thousand feet 
he had decided what to do. He was going to 
try to break the man in the rear seat of his 
timidity by literally scaring it out of him. 

Vickers took hold of the control stick and 
gently shook it to indicate that he wished to 
fly the aéroplane. Fuller immediately let go. 
The roar of the motor died ouf as the in- 
structor closed the throttle. For a moment tlie 
aéroplane seemed to hang stationary in the 
air. Then it plunged downward in a tail spin. 
For three thousand feet it continued to spin; 
then it straightened out and began a succes- 
sion of extraordinary movements. The sturdy 
little ship did several wing turns; it went 
vertically upward until the engine almost 
stopped; then a skillful touch of the rudder 
turned it on the tip of one wing, and it shot 
downward in its track. Two Immelman turns 
followed in quick succession; the aéroplane 
snapped over on its back, did a half loop and 
ended with an almost vertical “zoom.” After 
a barrel roll, which happened so quickly that 
it seemed like a forward spin, the ship became 
steady and again began to climb. 

Vickers turned halfway round and with an 





** Yes,’” replied Vickers tersely, ‘‘ and that’s where you had better stay hereafter ”* 
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later forgot in the excitement. Now he re- 
membered it. “Boys,” he said, “my pike pole 
hit something that felt queer down in the 
sawdust. It didn’t seem like a log or a slab or 
wood of any kind, but more like metal or 
stone. I wonder what it could have been?” 
He began to prod in the heap again, and 
Addison joined him. Pretty soon they struck 
something that appeared to be very hard and 
smooth. Thereupon Addison fetched a shovel 
from the mill, and they began to dig. In a 
few minutes they uncovered four three-gallon 
stone jugs. The pike at the end of one of the 
poles had broken one of the jugs, and the 
contents had been spilled; but on uncorking 
the others they found that two contained 
whiskey and that the other contained gin! 
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amused expression looked at the cadet. Fuller 
was slightly pale, but he managed to grin. 
Vickers knew that it was a good sign. “How 
did you. like it?” he asked, speaking slowly 
and distinctly into the mouthpiece that was 
strapped to his chest. 

“All right, sir; you surely can handle a 
plane,” the cadet’s answer came a bit uncer- 
tainly. 

“It’s just practice,” replied Vickers; “that’s 
all it is. Now you watch how I make these 
loops.” : 

The aéroplane moved smoothly through 
three immense vertical circles. At the end of 
the third the instructor spoke again. “Notice 
how I do this,” he said. “Point the nose about 
a foot below the horizon—so.. Count to ten 
slowly—one—two—three—four—five—six— 
seven—eight—nine—ten—to give you suffi- 
cient speed; then pull back on the stick stead- 
ily, and up she goes. We are upside down 
now; throw your head back and you can see 
the ground below you. Pull the stick all the 
way back to bring the nose round; throttle 
the motor to keep from gaining too much 
speed; ease the plane out of the dive; let 
the stick go forward to keep the nose on the 
horizon so that you can fly level. See how 
easy it is?” 

The loop was perfect. Vickers had explained 
each movement concisely as it was executed. 
He went through another loop and then sig- 
naled the student to take the controls and fly 
the aéroplane level. 

Several minutes later Vickers stole a glance 
at the student. His features seemed composed, 
and he was flying the aéroplane skillfully. 
The instructor waited for a few moments and 
then, lifting his hands and placing them on 
the side of the cowl, spoke sharply: “See 
where my hands are? They are going to stay 
there! You are going to loop this time. If you 
don’t do it right, you will wreck us both. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let’s go then. Put the nose below the 
horizon. That’s good. Now leave it there; we 
are not going fast enough. Now back— 
steady, boy—you are upside down now. Pull 
the stick into your stomach—quick! Throttle 
the motor—wake up! Close the throttle and 
pull out of that dive!” 

The aéroplane was pointed straight toward 
the earth; Fuller had not tried to bring it to 
a level position. Vickers himself snapped the 
throttle shut. “Pull out of that dive,” he con- 
tinued. “Back on your stick now.” The aéro- 
plane was gaining tremendous speed. “Back, 
I say!” 

Intending to correct the cadet, he laid his 
hand on the control stick. “Come out of 
that —” 

The instructor’s voice died away in aston- 
ishment; the stick was as firm as a rock. 
Seizing the stout hickory rod in both hands, 
he gave it a strong pull. When that failed to 
move it he glanced at the tips of the wings 
to see whether the ailerons were sound. Then, 
assured that they were, he turned his head 
to see whether the tail-control surface could 
have jammed. As he did so he caught sight of 
Fuller’s face. Vickers did not look farther for 
the trouble. The usually rich color of the 
cadet’s face had given place to a mottled yel- 
lowish tint. Through the heavy goggles the 
eyes were staring at the ground three thou- 
sand feet below; the pupils were dilated to 
twice their normal size. Helpless and with 
every muscle tense, Fuller was waiting in a 
sort of hypnotic horror for the aéroplane to 
crash. 

Although Vickers could not see the cadet’s 
hands, he knew that they were clasped round 
the control stick in a grip that would take an 
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The “Maine law” was then in force, and 
the authorities were having trouble with 
liquor smugglers from over the border. It 
seemed that some of those gentry had thought 
that the heap of sawdust was a good hiding 
place for their illicit goods. 

We set the jugs in a row. By that time the 
old squire had ceased to laugh. “The rascality 
of many of our fellow men is almost past 
belief!” he exclaimed. “Actually using my 
sawdust to hide their jugs in!” 

“They knew that you are a temperance 
man and thought they were safe here,” said 
Addison. 

We drove home with our otter, which was 
a fine one, and with the jugs, which we 
turned over to the county sheriff the next day. 


‘Cy Mather Brooks 





The cadet was extremely ‘‘ ground shy’ 


immense amount of leverage to loosen. The 
fellow had “frozen” the controls. 

Vickers faced round in his seat and began 
to speak through the tube in a low even voice. 
“Fuller,” he said, “let go of the stick. It’s all 
right, old man; let go; I have controt of the 
plane.” Even as he spoke he noticed that 
the red roof of a barn almost directly below 
had increased in size. 

Still talking calmly, Vickers tried to shake 
the control stick and free it from the grasp of 
the frightened man; but the polished piece 
of hickory, which usually moved at the slight- 
est’touch, did not yield in the least. 

The red roof loomed larger. With only 
fifteen hundred feet between the speeding 
aéroplane and the ground Vickers wrenched 
doggedly at the control. “Let go, you fool! 
Do you want to kill us both?” he cried. 

Summoning all of his strength, he gave the 
stick a tremendous jerk; there was a crack 
that was barely audible above the shrieking 
of the air, and Vickers was thrown back in 
his seat with a useless bit of hickory a foot 
long in his hands. 

Now the ground seemed to be all red. Sud- 
denly Vickers turned and, raising the broken 
end of the stick a short distance, brought it 
down on Fuller’s head just above the left 
lens of his goggles. The pressure of the air 
stream whipped the cadet’s head back against 
the top of the seat. Bending over, Vickers 
gave a quick pull at the stump of the control 
stick, and the aéroplane swung away from 
the ground. Missing the red roof by inches 
only, it shot ahead at a speed of almost 
two hundred miles an hour. Gradually it lost 
momentum, and finally the instructor made 
a rather poor landing in a stubble field a mile 
away. 

A short time later when Fuller began to 
blink his eyes and look around he found the 
instructor examining the aéroplane; the ter- 
rific speed had stretched all the wires until 
they hung loose on the machine. 

“We—we seem to have landed on a farm,” 
were the cadet’s first words as he stared 
round him. 

“Yes,” replied Vickers tersely, “and that’s 
where you had better stay hereafter.” 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 





John L. Lewis 


FACT AND COMMENT 


PUTTING ONE TRUTH into circulation is 
a good day’s work. 


“Said” a stride ahead may run 
If close behind him presses “Done ’ 


SOME PERSONS seem to think that life is a 
moving stairway: that all a man has to do is 
to step aboard and be carried to the top. 


THANKS TO THE TYPEWRITER, legible 
handwriting is joining the lost aris. It is only 
fair, therefore, that business men who affect 
distinctive signatures should follow the army 
practice of typewriting their names directly 
below their signatures. 


“MY FORTY ACRES and set of buildings,” 
said the old citizen of Little Lot, “seem to 
compare favorably with these ‘beautiful gems 
with enough land for a garage’ that I see 
advertised in the city papers. I’m beginning 
to wonder if my place isn’t worth at least 
half as much.” 


WAGES OF CARPENTERS account for 49.6 
per cent of the labor cost of a six-room frame 
house. Even in a brick house of the same size 
the carpenters get nearly one third of the 
labor cost, whereas the bricklayers receive 
only 21.5 per cent of the money spent on 
labor. A good carpenter can save the house- 
builder a great deal of money. 


THE FRENCH Chamber of Deputies has 
passed an act that permits citizens of France 
to marry without the consent of their par- 
ents upon reaching the age of twenty-five 
years. Heretofore the age has been thirty 
years. No doubt the French Jeremiahs will 
shake their heads and wonder what the world 
is coming to when such liberties are permitted 
to mere children. 


A NEW FOOTBALL RULE substitutes for 
the try at goal after a touchdown any play 
from scrimmage that the side may choose, 
but the play must not be nearer the goal 
than the five-yard line. The result should be 
a quick, sharp battle that will contain the 
element of surprise. Games cannot be won 
or lost by a single point gained in the old 
perfunctory manner. 


A SHIPMENT OF FRUIT sent by way of 
experiment from Chile to New York a year 
ago proved so successful that the business is 
likely to be put on a permanent basis. Fruit 
from the Southern Hemisphere comes to our 
markets at an opportune season. Chilean 
melons are of a size and quality unknown to 
most Americans. They are larger than an 
ordinary watermelon and richer in taste and 
sweetness than a cantaloupe. 


IN JAPAN arranging cut flowers is an art. 
The way every branch or spray is placed 
means something, is symbolic. The Japanese 
insist on keeping the natural and typical 
form of each stem or branch and depend 
on combining two or three branches to make 
an effective design. Rarely is more than one 
kind of plant used in the same vase, and the 
vases are purposely kept simple, so that they 
shall not distract attention from the flowers. 


THE GOVERNMENT of Bulgaria, in order 
to effect an economy of time and effort, 
undertook to suppress not one letter, as was 
at first reported, but three letters of the 
alphabet that are not pronounced in the Bul- 
garian tongue. Simplified spelling, however, 
did not appeal to the University of Sofia, 
which published a manifesto that bristled 
with the suppressed letters. Thereupon the 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


government closed the university. That 
stirred up the whole country. And now old 
Bulgarian peasants who can neither read nor 
write are defending the three letters that they 
cannot even recognize. Some members of the 
cabinet have resigned. 


e¢ 
THE PRICE OF COAL 


IRROM the long-drawn-out negotiations 

between the coal operators and the coal 

miners that preceded the Ist of April 
there shot one gleam of hope for the con- 
sumer: the employers admitted that the 
price of coal is too high; that it is out of 
proportion to the prices of other commodi- 
ties and unfair to the consumer. And the 
miners, when their employers made that 
admission, did not deny that it was true, but, 
by implication at least, conceded the point. 
So much, then, is gained. The coal industry 
admits that it is asking too much for its 
product. 

The difficulty comes when the question is 
asked, Where shall we reduce the cost of 
production? The employers are sure that 
wages must come down, and the miners are 
afraid that nothing else will come down, that 
the lower price will be gained wholly at their 
expense. 

To those who observe the coal industry 
from the outside indeed but with a deep 
personal interest in the economy or the ex- 
travagance of its management, it appears that 
there is more than one reason for expensive 
coal. In the first place the industry is appar- 
ently overmanned. There is not enough work 
to occupy the men who wish to make their 
living by it for the entire year. There is much 
lost time and in consequence a demand for 
high wages to compensate for that lost time. 
The relations between the railways and the 
mines are often such as to make possible a 
high transportation rate, and there are spec- 
ulative conditions in the wholesale market 
that make distribution more expensive than it 
should be. 

Under present conditions coal is a necessary 
of life in most parts of the country. We 
cannot wholly do without it, though the mine 
owners have found out that we can econo- 
mize in it when we have to. Recent prices 
have laid a serious burden on manufacturer, 
business man and householder. They are one 
of the influences that have retarded the re- 
covery of business. The arrangement that 
finally puts an end to the present differences 
between miner and mine owner must permit a 
lower scale of prices; but we hope that it will 
be accomplished by deflation not alone in one 
branch of the coal trade but in all branches. 


°¢ 


SHOULD GOVERNMENT BONDS 
BE TAXED? 


T is a fixed habit of thought in the United 
States that property invested in the bonds 
of nation, state or city shall not pe taxed. 

That is because it has seemed to us ungrateful 
for the state to levy a tax on those who have 
given it their financial support and also be- 
cause our legislators have had it in mind to 
make government investments so attractive 
that money when it is needed for the purposes 
of government shall always be available and 
cheap. 

But there is a growing sentiment in favor 
of taxing such bonds just as the bonds of 
private companies are taxed. The President 
of the United States is the latest advocate of 
that policy, and it is important to observe 
that he took that position after Congress had 
determined on higher surtaxes on incomes 
than he recommended. That is because taxing 
government securities is not proposed in the 
interest of government but in the interest of 
general business. It makes little difference to 
the state or to the nation whether its bonds 
are taxed or not. If they are taxed, it will get 
an increased sum in taxation, but in order to 
market its bonds it will have to pay a higher 
rate of interest than it has been accustomed 
to pay. It is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. 

But the combined effect of high taxes on 
incomes and profits and the existence of great 
quantities of tax-exempt securities has been to 
drive the surplus capital out of private enter- 
prises and into nontaxable bonds. There is 
scarcely an important business in the country 
that is not suffering from the drying up of 
the capital fund on which it must depend for 
its extension and even its healthy mainte- 
nance. The President’s idea is that reducing 
the high surtaxes would help the situation. 


When Congress closed that door he tried an- 
other. Taxing government bonds would make 
them much less attractive than they now are 
to investors who do not like the size of their 
tax bills. 

The idea is spreading and is already popular 
in many quarters. The last Victory Loan was 
taxable when taken in large amounts, and 
more than one state is seriously considering 
whether it would not be well to tax its bonds. 
Cities and towns are less receptive to the pro- 
posal, for they would have to pay a higher 
rate of interest when they needed to borrow 
money, and the taxes levied on their bonds 
would go not to them but to the state. But 
no arrangement will ever suit everyone. 
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ON MAKING ALLOWANCES 


OST people make allowances for them- 
M selves much more readily than for 
others. It is not that they are con- 
sciously self-indulgent or intentionally harsh 
or uncharitable; but in matters affecting 
themselves they are in possession of the facts, 
and in matters affecting others they are not. 
When they are making allowances for them- 
selves it is because they definitely recognize 
some weakness or misfortune or unhappy cir- 
cumstance that seems to them to warrant 
indulgence; their adoption of a more severe 
or critical attitude toward others whose con- 
duct on some occasion has fallen short of 
the standard expected is owing as much to 
lack of imagination as to an exalted sense of 
justice. 

When they themselves are brusque or unre- 
sponsive or irritable they know that it is 
because worry over illness in the family or 
their boy’s poor standing at school or a bad 
turn in business or an unexpectedly large bill 
has made them so. But they do not attribute 
the brusqueness, unresponsiveness or irrita- 
bility of another to a corresponding cause; 
they take it as a personal affront and resent it 
and perhaps give the offender a bad-name 
when they talk about him. He is a snob, or a 
sour and “grouchy” character, or at the ieast 
he has no manners. 

For men in public life the ordinary citizen 
is likely not to make allowances—especially 
when they are of the opposite political party 
to his own. He is on the watch for compro- 
mises with conscience; for votes and acts 
inconsistent with the high principles pro- 
claimed; he judges harshly—often on in- 
adequate evidence. Even lapses from perfect 
strength, straightforwardness and courage in 
the leaders of his own party he does not con- 
done; he finds an unacknowledged pleasure 
in the shortcomings of the eminent. But al- 
thouch he freely and vigorously condemns 
public men for yielding to pressure, he often 
excuses himself for the weakness that he has 
shown under pressure. And the excuse seems 
to him good—at least good enough. Censure, 
no less than charity, should begin at home. 
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PARTY AND COALITION 
GOVERNMENT 


ARTY government is the normal method 
of a free people for managing public 
affairs. The struggle between the “ins” 
and the “outs” does not always result in 
purifying the administration, but it has a 
tendency to purify it. When it doesn’t, it is 


-the fault of the people——the voters,—for 


every country gets on the whole as good a 
government as it deserves. 

When times are unusual, however, it is 
sometimes well to abandon party government 
until the crisis is past. There may be internal 
disorder—an uprising of a faction attached to 
no party that attempts to seize power and to 
overturn existing institutions by violence. If 
a great majority of both of the usually antag- 
onistic parties oppose such an attempt, and 
if they regard it as the supreme duty of the 
hour to defeat it, they can wisely combine 
in a coalition government to accomplish that 
purpose. Or if the country, being in danger 
from a foreign foe, requires the help of all 
patriotic citizens, who gladly give it, party 
animosities disappear, and the opposing or- 
ganizations share the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the time and put the best men of each 
party into office. The essential condition in 
either set of circumstances is that both sides 
loyally support the coalition with substantial 
unanimity, and that there be a minimum of 
party jealousy. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
coalition government of Great Britain, the 
most extensive, the longest-lived and for a 
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long time the most thoroughgoing and effec- 
tive application of the principle in history, 
will soon come to an end. It has been ex- 
traordinarily successful. A clear majority of 
the House of Commons, since the Irish mem- 
bers no longer attend the sessions, consists of 
members of the Conservative, or Unionist, 
party. Most of them have accepted and fol- 
lowed the leadership of the man whom be- 
fore the war they most cordially detested for 
his attitude on political and sqcial questions 
and for a manner of speech that was most 
offensive to them. Not one, perhaps, of those 
who have lately been demanding his political 
downfall and seeking to compass it would 
deny that Mr. Lloyd George was indispen- 
sable in the work of winning the war and has 
been indispensable in the conduct of most of 
the international affairs of Great Britain since 
the war closed. 

But the new questions that have arisen 
have created antagonism; some of them 
revive to a certain extent old party issues. 
Consequently, on both sides of the old line 
of party division, serious differences exist 
on financial and other matters that have be- 
come of overwhelming importance, most of 
them consequences of the war. The govern- 
ment is still strong as a voting body in the 
House of Commons through the firm support 
of the great bulk of Unionists and Liberals; 
but within the House there is a considerable 
and growing body of members who oppose 
the prime minister on every occasion. With- 
out, the people are defeating the government 
at by-elections. Everywhere there is a lurk- 
ing fear, particularly in the minds of inde- 
pendent Unionists, that the country is headed 
toward a political crisis that will end in the 
establishment of a government controlled by 
labor. Thus the conditions are fast tending to 
remove, if they have not already removed, 
what we have mentioned as the first essential 
of a successful coalition government: its cor- 
dial and united support by the good men of 
all parties. It is still so supported by the 
strongest and most experienced statesmen, 
but that is not enough. ‘ 

Nevertheless, a system that for seven years 
has controlled affairs in war and in peace— 
such a war and such a peace!—over so great 
an empire as Great Britain has proved its 
usefulness in a time of great emergency. It 
is possible only when the people, and espe- 
cially the politicians, are patriotic and earnest, 
ready to place country above party. They 
are rarely willing to do that, for the occa- 
sions are rare when it becomes their duty 
to renounce party interests. For ordinary 
times party government is better. 


° ¢ 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


EBATE in the United States Senate is 

really unlimited, although there is a 

rule, which is never invoked, that per- 
mits two thirds of the Senators present, after 
previous notice has been given, to bring to an 
end a debate that would otherwise be inter- 
minable. A Senator may occupy the floor for 
hours day after day, not even confining his 
remarks to the pending question, and there 
is no way to stop him or take the floor from 
him until he chooses to relinquish it. He is 
not called to order if he discusses, for ex- 
ample, the question of recognizing the Irish 
republic when the Senate is supposed te be 
considering appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. 

In the House of Representatives, on the- 
other hand, debate is almost strangled. No 
one can hold the floor for more than an 
hour, and whether he can get the floor at 
all depends on the will of the Speaker and 
on many other things besides. When an 
important bill or resolution is to be consid- 
ered there is first of all an agreement that 
the debate shall be limited to a certain num- 
-ber of hours and that the time shall be di- 
vided equally between the leading advocate 
and the leading opponent of the measure and 
controlled by them. Of that allotted time they 
“yield” so many minutes to each speaker— 
sometimes as many as thirty, sometimes no 
more than one. Thus it happens that, if a 
member cannot obtain a concession from the 
member who controls the time on his side o! 
the question, he cannot speak at all. : 

It follows that, whereas the House main- 
tains such a restraint on oratory that it can 
and sometimes does bring to a final vote 2 
great measure that has not been discussed in 
open session for a single moment, the Senate 
on the other hand may find itself unable 
under its rules to end a debate that has been 
dragging on for months. It has, however, 2 
way outside its rules. Most of the Senators 
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are elderly men, and prolonged sessions are 
wearisome to men past middle life. Debates 
drawn out merely for the purpose of delay 
—a process known as filibustering—can be 
brought to an end by tiring out the opponents 
by forcing protracted sessions. There is then 
a contest of endurance between the majority 
and the minority. Both parties stand guard 
by a system of relays; some Senators remain 
on duty while others rest. Should the flow of 
minority eloquence cease for a moment the 
vote will be taken and the filibuster will have 
failed. 

None of the Senators like a contest of that 
sort, and it is seldom resorted to, though 
it is often threatened. When the patience of 
the majority is so exhausted that the leader 
announces an intention to insist on night ses- 
sions he soon gets what is known as a “unan- 
imous consent” agreement to close the debate 
and vote. He proposes it in definite form—as, 
for example, that on next Wednesday and 
thereafter no Senator shall speak for more 
than half an hour; that on Friday, beginning 
at three o’clock, no one shall speak more 
than five minutes on the measure or any 
amendment, and no one shall speak more 
than once; and that on Saturday, not later 
than four o’clock, the Senate shall vote on 
any pending amendments and then on the 
measure itself. Before such an agreement is 
made there is always a roll call, and after the 
motion has been adopted it can neither be 
superseded by any other agreement nor be 
modified unless a day’s notice of the pro- 
posed change be made. 

It was by that process that the debate on 
the four-power treaty, which threatened to 
be greatly prolonged, was-brought to a close. 
It was well that the Senate, with its custom- 
ary tolerance, interposed no objection to the 
many and furious assaults upon the treaty, 
for by them all that could be said against it 
was brought out and made known to the 
people of the country. It was well also that 
when discussion was exhausted and nothing 
but delay was to be gained by further oratory 
the minority should yield and allow the vote 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ROM the report of the French Minister 
for the Liberated Regions we learn that 
three years after the close of the war almost 
exactly half the ruined houses in the occupied 
territory have been rebuilt, three fifths of the 
roads that were destroyed are in repair, vir- 
tually all of the factories and shops are rebuilt 
and at work, and two million of the more 
than three million hectares of devastated land 
have been restored. ° 


URING the first seventy-one days of 
1922 there were thirty-two murders and 
eighty-five robberies in the city of New York. 
Those facts are evidence enough that the 
criminal class is astoundingly active there; 
and, supported by reports from other cities, 
they seem to show an unusual outbreak of 
the worst sort of disorder. Somewhat similar 
news comes from European cities. The condi- 
tion is perhaps an inevitable consequence of 
the period of violence and bloodshed through 
which the world has passed. Whether the 
police are culpably inefficient is hotly debated 
in New York, The opponents of the present 
city administration believe that they are; 
Mayor Hylan and his friends are equally sure 
that they are not. ° 


HE Federation of Central American Re- 

publics, which began promisingly last 
year, has failed to show any tenacity of 
life. Costa Rica and Nicaragua held off at 
the last moment; a revolution in Guatemala 
upset the government that had joined the 
federation, and the new administration with- 
drew from it. The provisional Federal Council 
did meet at Tegucigalpa, but it gave up in 
despair the task of organizing a government 
and adjourned sine die. 
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HE situation in Ireland clears itself slowly ; 

in fact there are a good many observers 
who are skeptical about its clearing at all. 
Mr. De Valera is unreconciled to the free state 
and is campaigning for the rejection of the 
treaty. There are active radical elements in 
Dublin that are agitating for a soviet re- 
public; and outrages are continually reported 
from the Ulster areas where Sinn Fein and 
Unionist levies are in contact. A convention 
oi members of the Irish republican army met 


secretly in Dublin and voted that the free- 
state arrangement was unsatisfactory; but 
that it had to meet secretly shows that the 
provisional government has a pretty firm grip 
on the situation. Most people believe that 
Collins and Griffith will have the support of 
the majority when the elections come to be 
held. How the boundary dispute with Ulster 
is going to be settled is a question that no one 
can answer with confidence. As we write, Sir 
James Craig and Mr. Michael Collins are 
on their way to London to confer with the 
premier. Something good may come of their 
meeting. ° 


ROM time to time rumors circulate con- 

cerning the health of Nikolai Lenine, the 
soviet chief of Russia. The latest is a report 
from Berlin that Prof. Klemperer, a famous 
German specialist on internal diseases, has 
been called to Moscow by the soviet govern- 
ment, presumably to consult with Russian 
doctors on ‘Lenine’s condition. Lenine, how- 
ever, may not be the patient Dr. Klemperer 
is called to see. If he is seriously ill, the dis- 
patches from Moscow do not admit it. 
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HE ceremonies that attended the crown- 

ing of Emir Feisal, whom the British 
have recognized as King of Irak (or Meso- 
potamia), are picturesquely described in the 
Manchester Guardian. Apparently they were 
brilliant in color, but somewhat extempora- 
neous as to material. Nothing had been left 
undone in producing the atmosphere neces- 
sary for such an occasion in the country of 
the caliphs of Bagdad. The throne—or rather 
the chair of state—was a masterpiece in scar- 
let rep, tinsel and gilt. After the ceremony— 
which, it will be remembered, took place in 
the open air—the ritual required that the 
throne should be removed. A stalwart Ethio- 
pian raised it above his head and bore it away 
past the assembled multitude. Then, and then 
only, was the nakedness of the land apparent. 
The frame beneath the seat was simple deal, 
and across the boarding was the legend in 
stencil of a firm that exports Scotch whiskey ! 
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ITHIN a few weeks now the last of our 

soldiers will be removed from Europe. 
For more than three years they have been on 
guard in the upper Rhine land with their 
headquarters at Coblenz. The refusal of the 
Senate to agree to the Treaty of Versailles 
and the negotiation of a separate treaty with 
Germany removed the only reason for our 
presence on the Rhine, and the troops might 
well have been withdrawn some time ago. 
Most of the returning soldiers are sorry to 
come back. They have had more comfort, 
variety and amusement in their German bil- 
lets than they are likely to have in barracks 
at home, and almost without exception they 
speak of their experiences in Germany with 
pleasure. A number of them return accom- 
panied by wives whom they have married 
abroad. 9 


ENERAL VON HAUSEN is dead. He 

was the commander of the Third German 
Army when the war began and must bear the 
responsibility of causing the first artillery 
attack on Reims Cathedral, for, although he 
had occupied the city, he failed to notify 
General von Bulow of the fact, and the bom- 
bardment began when Bulow thought some 
emissaries he had sent to General Foch were 
being detained by the French. That, at least, 
is Hausen’s own account of the matter. This 
general was also largely blamed by the Ger- 
mans for their defeat at the Marne. It was 
through overhasty handling of his forces that 
he left a weak spot into which Foch drove his 
army. That attack pierced the German centre 
and compelled a retreat. 


e 


ANDHI gets six years in prison without 
G hard labor. It remains to be seen how 
his imprisonment will affect his cause, and 
whether men capable of directing it will be 
found. At first there can be no doubt that 
the arrest of Gandhi has strengthened the 
forces of discontent. The All India Congress 
committee has called on the nationalists to 
redouble their efforts to injure British busi- 
ness and government efficiency. The spinning 
wheel is the emblem of the movement for 
independence among the Hindus, and the use 
of homespun garments in preference to im- 
ported clothing is steadily increasing among 
all classes of society. The new Secretary for 
India in the British Cabinet is Viscount Peel, 
a Conservative nobleman who has _ been 
Under Secretary of War and Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day 
test how combating film in this new 
way beautifies the teeth. 

Now your teeth are coated with 
a viscous film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. It forms the basis 
of fixed cloudy coats. 

That film resists the tooth brush. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. That is why so 
many well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. And, despite 
the tooth brush, they have constantly 
increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film re- 
moved twice yearly by their dentists. 
But the need is for a daily film com- 
batant. 


Now dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
film. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. A new-type tooth 
paste has been perfected to comply 
with modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it, to 
fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits which 
otherwise may cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every use gives multiplied 
effect to Nature’s tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Modern author- 
ities consider that essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepso- 
dent, largely by dental advice. The 
results are seen everywhere — in 
glistening teeth. , 

Once see its effects and you will 
adopt it, too. You will always want 
the whiter, cleaner, safer teeth you 
see. Make this test and watch the 
changes that it brings. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A delightful test 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
In several ways this test will be a 
delightful revelation. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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DRAWN BY HARRIET O'BRIEN 





Lila came closer and peered 


THE LOST NECKLACE 


By Mary Louise Wilmer 


NE bright, still day in spring Christo- 
pher finished painting his martin house. 
He gave the neat little building a last 
stroke of the brush and drew a long breath. 
“There,” he said to Lila, who with her doll 
stood looking on, “I'll leave it in the sun to 
dry ; and then father is going to help me put 
it up on the pole. If the martins don’t like a 
house like this, they must be hard to please!” 

Lila came closer and peered admiringly at 
the gay little cottage, with its glistening roof 
and green shutters. 

“How should you like to have a house like 
that to live in?” she asked Elizabeth, her 
doll. Elizabeth did not answer. She looked 
proud and pleased, just as she had looked ever 


since Lila gave her a necklace of blue beads. 
The beads were becoming to her flaxen hair 
and blue eyes. It was not an ordinary neck- 
lace; the beads had once been part of a string 
that belonged to Lila’s grandmother. Bead 
after bead had disappeared, until the neck- 
lace had become much shortened, but to 
Lila’s joy there wete beads enough left to 
make a necklace for a doll. 

“As soon as the paint is dry,” Lila said, 
“you shall peep inside, Elizabeth, and see 
what the house is like.” 

The bird house dried in the sun all that 
aftérnoon and the next day Lila pushed Eliz- 
abeth’s head through the tight little door 
and reported that the doll was much pleased 
with what she saw. Then on the third after- 
noon father and Christopher put the house 
in place. Before a week was over a happy pair 


of martins had begun to build there. Christo- 
pher watched them nearly all day long. But 
Lila was too much troubled to take any inter- 
est, for in some way Elizabeth had lost her 
lovely blue beads. Lila had missed them one 
night when she was putting the doll to bed, 
and though she had searched for them she 
had not found them. 

Poor Lila was downcast. No doll in the 
neighborhood had ever owned such a treas- 
ure, and now it was gone! 

“Look, Lila,” Christopher said one day; 
“those two martins act just as if they had 
always owned that house, don’t they ?” 

Lila looked mournfully at the gay little 
cottage, where the birds were fluttering in and 
out at door and window. She nodded and 
then went on thinking about the lost blue 
beads. “The string must have broken,” she 
thought, “while I was walking in the woods 
or wading in the brook. Where can that 
necklace be ?” she said for the fortieth time. 

The summer came and went. Several pairs 
of martins built happily in the gay little house 
and raised their families and flew away. Lila 
still grieved over the lost beads, but she had 
long ago given up looking for them. 

Autumn, and winter too, went by, and 
in early March Christopher set the ladder 
against the pole in the back yard. 

“We'll have a housecleaning for the mar- 
tins,” he said. “Do you want to help?” 

Lila was willing. While Christopher went 
for the paint she mounted the ladder with 
Elizabeth under one arm and with a long- 
handled brush under the other. “We'll do a 
little dusting,” she told her doll. 

In a few minutes she was busily brushing 
trash from the bird house. Twigs and leaves 
came tumbling out, and a good deal of dust 
went flying. 

“Why, there comes a whole nest,” Lila said 
to herself. “Here, Elizabeth, reach inside, and 
see if you can pull it out.” She pushed the 
doll’s hand through the little door’ and 
scraped the nest forward. As it came out she 
lifted it up on Elizabeth’s hand. When she did 
so she suddenly cried, ““O-o-oh!” and almost 
dropped the doll; for there, shining in the 
sunlight, woven in and out among the strings 
and twigs of the scrubby little nest, were the 
lost blue beads! : 

“Christopher! Christopher!” Lila called. 
“Come here and see what your funny birds 
left behind for Elizabeth and me!” 

Christopher came running. When he saw 
the little brown nest with its queer lacing of 
blue he gave a whistle of astonishment. 

“How did they get hold of your beads?” 
he said. 

Lila was thoughtfully fingering the nest. 

“T think I know,” she answered. “I re- 
member now. Last spring when you painted 
the bird house I pushed Elizabeth halfway 
through the door so that she could look in. 
The necklace must have come unclasped and 
fallen inside.” 

Christopher laughed. “And the sly martins 
just picked it up and made it into their nest,” 
he said. “It seems a pity to pull it out; see 
how cunningly it is woven in.” 

But Lila was sure that the martins would 
not care, and besides they surely would build 
a new nest anyway when they came back. 





THE DAYLIGHT RIDE OF 
PAULINE SNAIL 


BY WINIFRED L. BRYNING 


In the middle of August in ’95 
(Hardly an ant is now alive 


A giant broom came sweeping here. 
It knocked our little dwellings down 


Came galloping the ways along. 
She rode a sturdy toad, and he 
Went just as fast as fast could be. 


cried. 
“‘A gale is sweeping far and wide! ’’ 
We gathered all the things we could 
And ran to shelter in the wood. 


Who saved us from the stormy gale! 





Listen, my child, to the wonderful tale 
Of the Daylight Ride of Pauline Snail! 


Who remembers that awful day of fear!) 
And swept and scattered all our town. 


But Pauline Snail, so brave and strong, 


** Oh, save yourselves!’’ good Pauline 


Then here’s a cheer for Pauline Snail 
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THE CHANGEABLE MOON 


BY BARBARA CAREW 


Sometimes the moon’s a slender boat 
Of polished pearl, slow drifting ; 
Sometimes it is a rim of fire 


Above the forest lifting. 


Sometimes it is a shining wheel, 
All smooth and undivided ; 

Then half a round of yellow cheese 
With curds and whey beside it. 


To-night, a silver ball, it rolls 
Straight toward my window bars ; 

I want to catch and toss it back 
Among the little stars. 








ORAWN BY EVELYN MOSHER 


THE FAITHFUL WOOD 
FAIRY 


By Elizabeth Putnam Huntington 


N a balm-of-Gilead tree that grew beside 
I a forest lake a wood fairy lived. Her gray- 

green hair was soft and long, her skin was 
as fresh as the leaves of the tree, and her 
voice as sweet as the voice of the tree when 
it answered the wind. 

In still, gray weather, when the tree stood 
quietly looking at itself in the mirror of the 
clear lake, the wood fairy, too, was silent 
But on wild, bright days when clouds hur- 
ried across the sky and the wind was so 
talkative that all the trees murmured polite 
replies the wood fairy came out to dance 
among the leaves of her tree. Her feet twin- 
kled in and out among the silvery, fluttering 
surfaces, and her smile came and went as 
the tree swayed slowly in the sunlight. 

In autumn she stayed on until the last 
yellow leaf had fluttered to the frozen 
ground, and in winter she slept deep down 
among the roots until the rich sap began to 
rise again and to draw her with it. 

In the same wood lived a woodsman and 
his son. One day the father gave the boy a 
bright new axe and said to him, “Come into 
the wood with me, and I will teach you what 
I know about trees. When you have learned 
enough you can help me with my work.” 

As they went into the wood the father 
pointed out the birch trees and the beech 
trees. “These make good firewood and char- 
coal,” he told him. 

Then he showed the boy the oaks and the 
pines and said, “Builders of houses like to us 
these kinds of wood; the pine yields to their 
tools, and the oak is hard enough to endure a 
long time. Carvers, too, use oak.” 

And when he showed him maple trees he 
said, “Handsome furniture is made from this 
wood. The grain is fine, and some of it is 
beautifully marked; and the wood polishes 
well.” 

They came at last to where the balm of 
Gilead stood. 

“See, father!” cried the son. “What is the 
use of this fine tree?” 

The woodsman looked up at the tree, anc 
the wood fairy, who had heard the question 
and was much disturbed by it, looked down. 

“This tree has its use,” the woodsman said. 
“Tt is not good for carving, or for firewood, 
or for furniture, or for building houses; but 
it is a tree that even in the hot nights is 
always whispering of cool breezes. It give 
shade and coolness and beauty as long as it 
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lives, and in the sheaths that fall from its 
buds in the spring is healing for cuts and 
bruises.” 

The father and son went on their way, but 
the boy, who thought he knew better than 
the man, said to himself, “Just the same I 
shall come back here to-morrow and chop 
down that tree. I think it is a good kind of 
wood to use for making a rabbit hutch.” And 
he twirled his sharp axe. 

The wood fairy heard his thought an 
trembled with fear. 

“Now my tree and I must die,” she whis- 
pered. “I am not like the other tree fairies, 
and my tree is not like the other trees. Before 
the beeches and the birches are changed into 
firewood the fairies that live in them put on 
red and yellow dresses and dance with joy— 
for all the world like flames—because they 
know that their trees are going to be put to 
the use for which they were intended. And the 
maple wood fairies when their trees have 
been made into furniture peep out smiling 
from cabinet doors and curl up cosily in com- 
fortable chairs. But this tree and I were 
meant to go on living here in the forest to 
make people happy and to heal the sick, and 
we are good for nothing else.” 

The wood fairy curled herself up in the 
highest branches where she could weep in 
peace; her sobs shook the tree softly, so that 
it quivered gently from root to tip. 

After a while the Spirit of the Wood passed 
quietly that way. The wood fairy called out 
and told him what was about to happen; and 


the Spirit of the Wood sighed, so that the. 


smooth surface of the lake was ruffled, and 
he leaned over the tree and spoke into its 
drooping branches. 

“If they wish to take the tree, it must go,” 
he murmured, “for I have no power to pre- 
vent them. But you, O wood fairy, I can 
save. You shall leave this tree and go on 
living in some other place. You cannot again 
be part of the life of a tree, but perhaps you 
can help me with the mosses and the lichens, 
or you may live among the rushes. They need 
some one to help them, for they are always 
having words with the frogs, and they tell me 
that the lily pads are crowding them more 
and more. Shall I send you to the rushes?” 

The wood fairy was silent a moment. Then 
she murmured, “Let me think it over.” 

Again she curled herself up in the topmost 
branches of the tree, and there she thought 
and thought of what she should do. 

“It would be pleasant to go on living near 
the lake,” she thought. “If I make my home 
among the rushes I shall see what the wind 
has so often told me of—the purple irises 
growing and coming to flower, and bul- 
rushes nodding their fuzzy brown heads to 
the breeze. And yet —” 

Then she thought of the balm of Gilead; 
for many years it had drawn down fresh 
rains to quench the thirsty earth, had given 
kindly shade and the healing of its buds to 
every creature that sought it out and had 
withstood with its beautiful body the shocks 
of winter sleet and wind. Last of all she 
thought of its gentleness to her—of its green- 
ness and its fragrance and the cool, quick 
glitter of its leaves and the homely comfort 
of its uplifted arms. 

“T have lived with this good friend for 
more years than I can count,” thought the 
wood fairy. “We have shared together heat 
and cold, rain and drought, sun and shadow. 
Shall I cun away now when misfortune is 
about to come to it ?” 

And when the Spirit of the Wood passed 
overhead again she called to him, “I will not 
leave my tree.” 

The balm of Gilead, which had stood silent 

all the time, suddenly smiled a cool, silvery 
— and murmured its thanks with every 
eal. 
_ The next morning the woodsman’s son came 
into the forest a little after dawn. He was 
cross, for he had come off without his break- 
fast and had run all the way. He threw off his 
leather jacket, rolled up his sleeves and tested 
the edge of his shining axe. 

And the wood fairy and the tree whis- 
pered sorrowfully to each other, “Good-by, 
good-by !” 

The woodsman’s son heard the whisper, 
though he did not understand the words. 
He looked up and as he stood gazing into 
the silvery branches he felt his hot face grow 
cool; slowly his bad temper seemed to melt 
te and he began to feel glad of the 
Shadowy beauty and the shining coolness of 
the tree. 

He leaned thoughtfully on his axe. “What 
my father told me yesterday is true,” he 
mused. “I will not cut down this tree.” 

At that the wood fairy laughed aloud, so 





that her laughter shook the leaves of the 
tree; and the tree bent its head in thanks- 
giving. 

“Oh, I am glad!” cried the wood fairy, 
fluttering here and there. 

“Glad of what?” croaked a cross old frog 
who lived by the lake, and who had always 
thought—and had never hesitated to say so 
—that the wood fairy talked too much. 

“Glad that I didn’t leave my tree,” sang 
the wood fairy; “glad that I didn’t leave my 
tree!” 

“What nonsense!” scolded the frog. “What 
do you mean?” 

But the wood fairy went on singing. 


eg 
THE ANGRY TRAIN 
By FI Cecilia Rob 





The train came bellowing up the track; 
It bellowed at the crossing; 

It bellowed till its face was black— 
O my, it was a cross thing! 


I do believe that old man Mack 
Who lives way down by Deering 
Could hear it bellowing up the track, 
Although he’s hard of hearing. 


How angrily it rages by! 
Now, what a dreadful pity 
If it should keep on bellowing 

And startle New York City! 
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THE RED FEATHER 


By Mary M. Parks 


OTTIE came scampering into the house 
L with something clasped in her hand. 
“Louise! Louise!” she called. “Do red 
feathers grow on mulberry trees? I thought 
only mulberries grew on them.” 
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She was staying in the country for the first 
time, and she saw so many wonders that it | 
seemed to her almost any marvelous thing | 
might be true. | 

“No, feathers don’t grow on mulberry 
trees,” Louise answered laughing. “Show me 
what you have.” 

Lottie opened her hand and showed a slen- 
der little feather brilliant in color. 

“T found it under the mulberry tree,” she 
said. “Perhaps it dropped out of a doll’s hat. 
How beautiful it is going to look in Ara- 
bella’s new sailor.” 

“I know who lost it,” said Louise. 

Lottie’s face fell. “Oh, do you?” she an- 
swered. “Then Arabella can’t have it, of | 
—_ it belongs to some other little girl’s 
doll.” 





“If you would like to see the owner,” 
Louise went on, “take a walk with me this | 
afternoon, and_you shall.” 

After dinner the two cousins set out for 
their walk. Lottie kept thinking about the | 
owner of the feather. 

“Ts she pretty,” she asked, “and about my 
age?” 

“Younger than you,” was Louise’s answer. 
“And she’s very, very pretty.” 

At length Louise turned out of the road 
and into the woods. “Follow me, but be very 
quiet,” she said. Lottie obeyed wonderingly. 

After they had walked a little way they sat 
down on a fallen log. Lottie looked question- 
ingly at her cousin, but Louise put her finger 
to her lips in a signal for silence. Lottie was 
trying hard to keep quiet when all at once a 
clear, sweet whistle rang out somewhere near. 

“Ts that the little girl ?” Lottie asked. “Why, 
she can whistle as loud as a boy!” Then she 
added suddenly, “There she is! I saw her red 
hair ribbon flash behind a bush.” 

Suddenly there was a flash of red just over 
their heads. An instant later a beautiful red 
bird lighted on a branch just beyond them. 

Lottie gasped; she thought she had never 
seen anything so beautiful. Then her glance 
fell on the feather in her hand, and she 
understood. 

“Why, it’s not a girl at all,” she cried. “It’s 
a wonderful, wonderful bird!” 

At the sound of her voice the brilliant bird 
gave one flutter and was gone. 

“QO dear!” Lottie said sorrowfully. “I’ve 
driven him away !” 

“Never mind,” Louise answered, “we'll 
come back some other day and watch him. 
His nest is in a tree near by; I watched him 
and his mate as they were building it.” 

As the girls walked back to the highway 
Lottie suddenly gave a little skip. “And now, 
after all,” she said gleefully, “I can have the 








Puffed Rice in cream Puffed Wheat in milk 


Food Dainties 


That come from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns, 
these fascinating tidbits. 

The process was invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University. The object is to steam-explode all food cells and 
fit them to digest. 


By that heroic method we create 


Millions of explosions 


The whole grains, sealed in guns, are rolled for an hour in fearful heat. 
The bit of moisture in each food cell is thus changed to steam. 

When the guns are shot the steam explodes. Over 125 million explo- 
sions are caused in every kernel—one for each food cell. In this way every 
element in the whole grain is fitted for nutrition. 


Puffed to bubbles 


The grains are puffed to airy 
bubbles, 8 times normal size. They 
are made as flimsy as snowflakes. 
And the fearful heat gives a nut- 
like taste. 

You have never known a cereal 
food anywhere near so delight- 
Try melted butter ful. Children revel in these Puffed 
Grains, morning, noon and night. 
Mothers serve them in many invit- 
ing ways. 

As a result, children eat whole 
grains in plenty, as they should. 
And every grain of Puffed Wheat supplies them 16 needed elements, so 
prepared that every atom feeds. 


Puffed Rice 





Add before the cream and sugar, or 
use alone. 

Also crisp and-lightly butter for hun- 
gry children after school. It makes a 
food confection. 


Puffed Wheat 








Mix with fruit 


Use in soups 


These thin, toasted bubble wafers 
are ideal for soups. And they are ever 
ready. 


The Quaker Qalfs @mpany Sole Makers 


These flimsy, nut-like globules add a 
most delicious blend. Also use as nut-like 
garnish on ice cream, etc. 











lovely red feather for Arabella’s hat!” 
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a» TED 
By Gertrude West 


Young Moran met the sunrise, a whistle on his 





ips. 

Across the blurred, blue valleys gold lay on the 
cedar tips. 

Above along the timbered slopes slow wheels 
were traveling, 

And through the crisping air there came an axe’s 
steely ring. : 


Old Prince, the plodding sorrel, stepped evenly 
and sure,— 

A term of hardy logging years had taught him to 
endure,— ; 

But Ted, the squat bay gelding that was trotting 
by his side, ‘ ; 

Had tawny eyes of devil fire and darting, pixy 
pride. 


His sturdy legs bent lightly; his heavy neck was 


owed. 
He shied with prancing elfish starts at sights 
along the road. 
Broad-built, low-set, a dwarf among the other 
logging teams; 
The jest of all the jesting crew that heaved the 
heavy beams. 


Young Moran heard the banter and smiled a 
quiet smile. 

“We'll keep a-peggin’ on the job,” he answered, 
“for a while.” 

And with his barrel to the ground and eager lack 


of grace : Se 
The little gelding held his log and swung it into 
place. 


The blue dawn glowed to midday; the cross saws 
whirred and sighed. ; 

A flouting blue jay dipped and jeered, and sudden 
voices cried, 

For some sure hand had fumbled. A great oak 
tree lurched and slipped; : 

A writhing trunk swirled sharply back while 
bark and splinters ripped. 


Was no team near but Moran’s to answer the 
alarm? , ; 

A man lay sprawled beneath the trunk with pin- 
ioned thigh and arm, : 

“Lie still!” called Moran. “Leave it to the horses 
and to me. 

One minute and I’ll have them hooked; I’ll have 
ye out in three.” 


The team leaned to their traces; flat-backed and 
low they swung; 

The chains bit into peeling bark, came taut and 
whined and sung. 

Young Moran’s voice leaped out at them, a sharp 
and urgent cry: 

“Hold steady, boys. We'll lift the oak, me 
laddies, or we'll die.” 


Bright coats turned black and dripping; soft eyes 
rolled red and white. 

“If Prince comes back upon the chains ye’ll know 
ye’ve lost the fight.” 

“So, so,” said Moran. “Now, me lads, I’ll have 
the best from you.” 

And Prince came back upon the chains, but Ted 
kept holding true. 


His knotty muscles corded; his round hoofs 
gripped the ground; 

His hard breath whistled in his throat, a racking 
groan of sound. : 

The great oak trembled, tilted, rose; the man in 
safety lay. 

“And now,” said Moran, “laugh again and hoot 
me little bay.” 


And so the little giant is mascot for the crew; 

No halter holds his bullock head; no bars but he 
goes through. 

“He chews me washing,” swears the cook. “He’s 
worse than twenty goats.” 

And every day he wakes the camp with nickers 
for his oats. 
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WHAT THE WORLD WANTS 


Tes large church was brilliantly lighted and 
well filled for the weekly evening “service. 
The pastor had chosen for his subject, Our 
Christian Duties. He spoke long and eloquently, 
but the congregation stirred uneasily. Many faces 
expressed impatience—especially the faces of the 
young. It was clear that the pastor was not 
in og the impression that he had hoped to 
make. 

When he had done speaking several men in the 
congregation rose one after the other and spoke 
on the same subject. The rest of the people lis- 
tened attentively, but they did not seem to be 
moved or greatly affected by what was said. The 
meeting was cold. 

Suddenly in one corner of the church a thin, 
dark-eyed young man sprang to his feet; as he 
stood with both hands clutching the front of the 
pew his whole body seemed to tremble with nerv- 
ous energy. 

“IT think we do wrong to put all the emphasis 
on Christian duties,” he said. “Of course there 
are duties, but there is something else more im- 
portant—something that makes our duties the 
lightest and easiest of burdens. Show me one 
word of duty spoken by the Master, and I will 
show you five—yes, ten—of love! God is love! 
In clarion notes the words come rolling down the 
centuries. Is it a sense of duty that urges the 
mother to nourish and shelter her child? Or is it 
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love? Was it duty that caused our fathers to 
labor through weary days to earn bread for us? 
Or was it love? You who have children, is it duty 
or love you feel toward them? ° 

“It is love, love, love that the world wants! It 
is love that you and I want. Jesus said, ‘A new 
commandment I give unto you.’ The command- 
ment of duty had been thundered out for ages, 
but Jesus gave us a new commandment: ‘That ye 
love one another.’ The idea of love and duty must 
be , become one, if we are to be wholly 
Christian. When we really love we shall find that 
we discharge our Christian duties without any 
special thought about them.” : 

As the young man sank into his seat, mopping 
his forehead, the whole congregation seemed to 
draw a long breath. The next moment men and 
women, girls and boys weré talking animatedly 
with one another. Their faces grew bright with 
joy and hope and inspiration. The words of the 
young man had filled them all with courage and 
had given them a new grasp on life. 
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RUTH’S FAMILY 


““WT’S all very well to talk about life’s being 

[x and full,” said Sara Crandall, “but if 

you had no family at all,—no relative in 

the world nearer than a second cousin,—you 
wouldn’t like it much yourself.” 

Ruth Lawton looked at her friend thought- 
fully. “I haven’t,” she said at last. 

Sara stared incredulously. “(Ruth Lawton, what 
do you mean?” she cried. “Why, ever since I’ve 
known you you've been talking about your 
grandmother and your little brother. I can’t tell 
you how homesick you made me feel when you 
invited me to share the good things your grand- 
mother sent you. And your little brother —” 

“T am adopting a family,” Ruth interrupted, 
smiling in a half-merry, half-wistful way. “Grand- 
mother and Billy are the only ones I’ve acquired 
so far; of course no one expects families to grow 
in a minute. But I have in mind one or two other 
persons whom I hope to have as relatives soon. 
I understand how you feel, Sara. I spent a mis- 
erable wasted year pitying myself; then I sud- 
denly realized that if it were a new gown or a 
new position I wanted I’d go to work and get it; 
and I asked myself why I should not also go to 
work and get a new family. I’d been sitting 
there crying when all the while there were thou- 
sands of other lonely people in the world, and 
many of them were worse off than I, who am 
young and strong and able to make friends.” 

Sara’s eyes were wide open. 

“As soon as I realized that there were other 
lonely persons,” Ruth continued, “I realized that 
I had missed a whole year of having a grand- 
mother. I had known Grandmother Barrett all 
my life at home and used to run in to see her a 
dozen times a week. She had three children then. 
Now they’re all dead except one son, who is in 
the navy. So grandmother and I adopted each 
other. As for Billy, he was in my Sunday-school 
class. He is an ambitious little fellow, but there is 
no one at home to help him; his people can’t 
appreciate the value of an education. But Billy is 
working for one. I’m going to be mighty proud 
of him one of these days.” 

“And who is to be your next relative?” Sara 
asked. 

Ruth hesitated. “Next I want a—a sister,” 
she said. “If I had a sister I think that she and 
I could adopt Poncita, the most adorable little 
three-year-old Spanish baby that you ever saw. 
She is in the day nursery at the mission, for her 
mother has to work. Some one should make 
clothes for the child and teach her things that 
her mother has neither time nor knowledge for, 
and —” Ruth’s voice faltered. 

Sara saw the appealing look in her friend’s 
eyes and leaned forward. “O Ruth!” she ex- 
claimed. “Would I do? Could I be your sister? 
Would you teach me how?” 

“Would I!” Ruth cried. “O Sara, would I!” 
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ROYALTY AND THE ROD 


ENRY IV, most gallant and beloved of 
French monarchs, was a tender and play- 
ful father, whose children, like any other 

children, called him, against all court precedent, 
simply “papa.” But his queen, Marie de Medici, 
says a recent biography by M. Louis Batiffol, 
was ceremonious, cold and severe. 

“A little box of toys” for the children when 
they were good she recommended to their gov- 
erness indeed; but she did not overlook the 
slightest fault, and for every transgression her 
advice was, “Use the whip.” Elizabeth, Christine 
and Henriette, the three little princesses, suffered 
least; the boys, Gaston and Louis, rarely escaped 
for a day. The Dauphin Louis, who was really an 
unusually stubborn child, was oftenest punished. 
Naturally, since he was too courageous to be 
cowed, the unhappy little fellow became only 
more and more obstinate and resentful. More- 
over, his punishments were not administered 
swiftly and mercifully, but with a cold deliberate- 
ness that kept him in miserable suspense. Every 
morning, on rising, no matter how bright and joy- 
inviting the day was, he knew that the first 
thing to happen after he was dressed would be a 
recapitulation by his stern governess of all the 
offenses of the day before, a lecture on the enor- 
mity of them and in all probability a whipping. 
So obviously bad for his nerves and his disposi- 
tion was the heartless discipline that at last the 
children’s physician, the good Jean Herouard, 
ventured to protest. He pointed out that the poor 
little boy’s furious resentment of his treatment 
sometimes caused hysteria, followed by fainting. 


“Apply the whip, but cautiously, so that his 
anger shall not be followed by any ill effects,” 
the queen directed. But in the sultriness of mid- 
summer she became temporarily and, merely for 
reasons of health, more lenient. ‘Have recourse 
to anything rather than the rod,” she conceded, 
“in this warm season when he might become 
overexcited.” 

Even after the death of his father, when the 
lovely little prince had become King Louis XIII, 
the queen, who, history records, never once un- 
bent to kiss him during her entire regency, kept 
up the old discipline; at the same time she care- 
fully observed the etiquette of respect to a reign- 
ing sovereign. Just after being punished, the little 
king chanced to enter a room where she sat sur- 
rounded with ladies of the court. All, including 
the queen mother, rose and curtsied at his en- 
trance. He burst out childishly, “I should be 
better pleased with less obeisance and less whip- 
ping!’ 

Everyone was startled into uncourtly laughter; 
but to our generation it does not seem quite 
funny. A little later when the boy suddenly de- 
cided to become king in earnest he swept in one 
instant all the queen’s official power from her 
reluctant hands. The influence she might have 
acquired and retained as a wise and loving 
mother she had never won, 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED 
GENII 


N the Temple of the Five Hundred Genii in 
Canton, China, which is one of the strangest 
temples in the world, a white man is paid 

great honor. The man is Marco Polo, the famous 
medieval traveler, a statue of whom representing 
him as a god rests in a niche, with a great bowl 
in front of it to receive joss sticks and coins as 
homage. 

The interior of the temple is in the shape of a 

cross; along the aisles and transepts, ranged in 





A few of the many statues 


rows facing each other, are five hundred statues 
that represent famous teachers, philosophers, war- 
riors, statesmen and travelers who in some 
manner gave such service to the Chinese of the 
region that their descendants now think of them 
as genii, or lesser gods. Naturally, the features 
of most of the statues have a Mongolian cast; 
but some of them undoubtedly represent Indians, 
Malays or Japanese. Besides the statue of the 
white man there is also one of an African, 

The statues are all in different poses. Some 
seem wrapped in the profoundest contemplation; 
some with upraised hands appear to be teaching; 
some seem to be smiling at some ancient joke 
or at the inconsistencies of life. All of them are 
carefully carved. 
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THE DOCTOR’S COLT 


HE old doctor had stopped for an evening 

chat. When we asked him the meaning of 

the word “homeopathic” and how he hap- 
pened to become a homeopathic doctor his face 
lightened. “I can answer both your questions at 
once,” he said, “by telling you of an incident that 
occurred when I was a young man. 

“T liked to break and train the colts on my 
father’s farm, and one day when I was walking 
behind one and trying to drive him he let his 
heels fly and struck me on one side of my nose. 
The blow knocked me over, and my nose felt 
numb for a while; then how it ached! But I 
didn’t go to a doctor, and after severak weeks it 
felt all right, though it was tilted to one side. 

“T didn’t stop breaking colts, and one day a 
few months later I was again walking behind the 
colt that had kicked me when his heels flew out 
again. That time he struck me on the other side 
of the nose. I felt something snap, and sure 
enough my nose was back in place and as straight 
as ever. 

“That was my first experience with homeo- 
pathic remedies, and I was deeply gratified with 
the result of it. I naturally turned to the study of 
homeopathic medicine.” 

One of the doctor’s stories always led to an- 
other; so now he told us his first experience in 
courting. It seems that a girl had come to town 
to spend the winter with her sister, and the 
doctor wanted to take her to church one Sunday. 
The kicking colt was now broken except for one 
trick; the instant the doctor got into the sleigh 
the colt would start at top speed and run madly 
for some time. 

Since other young men were courting the same 
girl, the doctor lost no time in getting her to 
consent to go to church with him. Both enjoyed 
the drive over the snow. After church he told her 
to wait for him on the piazza, since the colt 
wouldn’t stand long enough for him to get out. 

With some misgivings the doctor went to the 
horse sheds behind the church, backed the colt 
out and jumped into the sleigh. Away went the 
colt round the front of the church. As the doctor, 
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unable to stop the colt, flew past the piazza he 
caught a glimpse of his lady and a group of 
young men. He circled the church and again 
passed the piazza at a great rate of speed. The 
third time he passed the piazza the colt was run- 
ning more slowly, and the doctor could hear the 
laughter of the young men who were with his 
lady. One shouted, “Go on. Ill see the girl 
home!” 

But the girl shouted, “Drive close next time.” 
And when the sleigh appeared round the corner 
she was ready and with a leap landed on the 
runner and climbed into the seat beside the 
doctor. A few moments later they were out of 
sight down the road. 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE INDIANS 


N the days when Roosevelt was working his 
ranch in Dakota he once had a little adven- 
ture with Indians. He was, says Mr. Hermann 

Hagedorn in Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, riding 
along the edge of the prairie on a solitary journey 
to the unexplored country north and east of the 
range on which his cattle grazed when four or 
five Indians on horseback appeared over the edge 
of the plateau directly in front of him. 

As soon as they saw him they whipped out 
their guns and rode toward him at full speed. 
He reined up instantly and dismounted. The In- 
dians came on, whooping and brandishing their 
weapons, 

Roosevelt laid his gun across the saddle and 
waited. “It was possible,” he wrote afterwards, 
“that the Indians were merely making a bluff and 
intended no mischief. But I did not like their 
actions, and I thought it likely that if I allowed 
them to get hold of me they would at least take 
my horse and rifle and possibly kill me. So I 
waited until they were a hundred yards off and 
then drew a bead on the first. Indians and, for 
the matter of that, white men do not like to ride 
on a man who is cool and means shooting, and in 
a twinkling every man was lying over the side of 
his horse, and all five had turned and were gal- 
loping backward, having altered their course as 
quickly as so many teal ducks.” 

At some distance the Indians halted and gath- 
ered in conference. Then one of them came for- 
ward alone and made the peace sign first with 
his blanket and then with his open hand. Roose- 
velt let him come to within fifty yards. The 
Indian was waving a piece of soiled paper, which 
was his reservation pass. 

“How!” he called. “Me good Injun.” 

“How!” Roosevelt answered. “I’m glad you 
are. But don’t come any closer.” 

The Indian asked for sugar and_ tobacco. 
Roosevelt told him that he had none. Another 
Indian now began almost imperceptibly to ap- 
faery Roosevelt called to him to keep back, 

ut the fellow paid no attention. Then Roosevelt 
whipped up his gun once more and covered the 
spokesman, who at once began to swear with 
great volubility. However, he retired, and Roose- 
velt led his horse off toward the plains. 

The Indians followed him at a distance for two 
miles or more, but when he reached the open 
country at last they vanished in the radiant dust 
of the prairie. 
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THE MAIL-ORDER SHIP 


HE mail-order ship is different from any 

other kind of vessel that floats. It comes in 

small pieces to the inland sea or the remote 
lake where it is to be launched and is set up 
while you wait. That explains why there are two- 
hundred-foot steamers in such desolate places as 
Lake Nyanza in the heart of Africa and Lake 
Baikal in the centre of Siberia, thousands of 
miles from a steel mill or a shipyard. 

Certain well-known shipyards in America spe- 
cialize in mail-order steamers. At the home fac- 
tory the vessels are always put together in order 
to test them. Then they are taken apart again 
and split into a thousand pieces. Every individual 
piece—every separate parcel-post package, so to 
speak—is numbered and indexed to indicate the 
precise position of it in the hull when the time 
comes for putting the vessel together again. 

The most difficult part is to get the vessels to 
the shores of the remote places where they are 
needed. For boilers and turbines are rather large 
packages for the parcel post. For example, take 
the case of the William MacKinnon, the first 
steamer to float on Lake Nyanza; between the 
lake and Mombasa on the east coast of Africa 
was a distance of five hundred miles, and there 
was no railway. The MacKinnon reached Mom- 
basa by parcel post from England, and except for 
the boilers, which were dragged by oxcarts, the 
ship was literally transported the five hundred 
miles overland on the heads of more than five 
thousand Kafirs. 

Then there is the case of the two small gun- 
boats that were built in England for service in 
China. To the marine engineer they represented a 
couple of bricks of ice cream. He sliced them 
each into five separate pieces, and a derrick slung 
them aboard a cargo boat. They were eventually 
bolted together again as a whole ship on the 
upper reaches of the Mekong River fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the sea in the heart of lower 
China! 

Give a marine engineer enough water and he 
will set up a mail-order ship anywhere in the 
world and get it afloat for you. It seems easy, but 
it is not; for in assembling the vessel on the 
shore of a distant lake you have problems that 
never arise in the shipyards—problems of un- 
skilled labor and of imperfect facilities. Fortu- 
nately, the marine engineer does not try to cross 
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bridges until he comes to them; if he did he 
would die of nervous prostration before the mail- 
order ship was half set up. 
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IN A BAGDAD BAZAAR 


| 
| 
| 


HE man who loves his Arabian Nights will | 


| find little to enjoy in modern Bagdad. It is 

no longer the splendid city of Haroun-al- 
Raschid where you could not polish a silver dish 
without the chance that you would thereby sum- 
mon into your presence a hideous genie. Never- 
theless, as we learn from Mr. Roland Gorbotd in 
Asia, bits of the old Bagdad remain. Among 
them are the bazaars. 

I usually visited the bazaars, says Mr. Gor- 
bold, at the beginning or at the end of the day. 
But the people of Bagdad spend long hours in 
them; they are a welcome refuge from the intol- 
erably hot streets. All day men and women surge 
through the miles of narrow lanes and share with 
trains of pack animals the protection that the 
low-domed brick or wooden roofs afford. At the 
shrill cry of “Ba’black! (Mind your back!)” 
uttered by a man who sits on one of a long line 
of donkeys laden with building materials the 
crowd moves apart, and everyone flattens himself 
against the wall or retreats into a tiny shop. 
Then when the train has passed the scattered folk 
flock together again and jostle one another along 
the way until the clonk! clonk! of bells and the 
advance of a solemn caravan of camels tied 
together, nose to tail, and swinging along with 
disdainful heads lifted high, sends them scurrying 
once more. 

The shops at the bazaar are mere shallow 
depressions in the walls, but they have wide 
doors, which are shut at night and fastened with 
formidable padlocks. Everywhere there is a blaze 
of color and of semibarbaric splendor. There are 
piles of bright silks in gorgeous patterns inter- 
woven with threads of silver and of gold; there 
are gaudy prints from the West and delicate, 
hand-printed Shiraz cottons in quaint designs and 
subtle shades; there are bowls and pots and trays 
of burnished copper, shining tin vessels made of 
army petrol cans, and heavy finger rings, ear- 
rings, nose rings, bracelets and anklets. 

Everywhere there is noise—the whir of looms; 
the clang of hammers; the shouts of those who 
have goods to sell; the shouts of those who pre- 
tend that they do not wish to buy; the wail of 
the professional mourner; and the beggar’s cry 
of, “Alms, for the love of Allah!” Everywhere 
there is odor—rank exhalations from the refuse 
underfoot; fetid air; hot, unwashed bodies; rich 
spices and heavy perfumes of the East. You are 
glad to enter a bazaar, and glad to leave it. 
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WHAT DO SHARKS EAT? 


| Ve sharks are not man-eaters. Far from it; 


most persons who have fallen victim to 
sharks have been eaten merely because 
they happened to be at hand. Then what do 
sharks eat? Mr. J. C. Bell of the American Mu- 


| seum has answered the question. Mr. Bell, says 
| Mr. John T. Nichols in Natural History, exam- 


ined the contents of the stomachs of more than 
thirty tiger sharks. 

Most of the sharks were from nine to twelve 
feet long, and seventy-six per cent of them had 
been eating such creatures as sea turtles, other 
sharks and large rays and porpoises. Thirty-eight 
per cent had eaten a variety of smaller creatures 
—crabs, horseshoe crabs, mackerel, shad and other 
fish, and one had eaten a water bird. Six per cent, 
probably in their rdle of scavengers, had swal- 


| lowed the bones of domestic animals; one shark 
| Contained among other material beef bones and 


hair, and a second, which landed on the dock 
still alive, vomited several small mammal bones, 
among which were the leg bones of three sheep. 
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Ordinary sharks constituted the largest single | 
item of diet for the tiger sharks that Mr. Beil | 


examined. The stomach of one tiger shark eleven 
feet three inches long contained a large piece 


| from the side of the head and gills of an eleven- 


foot hammerhead shark that was taken in the | 


net with it. In the stomachs of four tiger sharks 
were large pieces of black-tip sharks. One tiger 
shark twelve feet two inches long had swallowed 
a large shark eight or nine feet long, bitten into 
seven or eight pieces. An eleven-foot fellow con- 
tained a whole hammerhead perhaps three and a 
half feet long and also several parts of other 
sharks. In most cases the sharks that were eaten 
appeared to have been first caught in the nets. It 
is doubtful whether so many of them could have 
been captured in the open, although the evil tiger 
shark doubtless carries with it always the will to 
eat its weaker brethren. 
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HE LIKED TO BE KEPT IN MIND 


HE Sultan of Trengganu was an adept at 

excusing himself for his slight deviations 

from the paths of righteousness. At least so 

it would appear from this story, which Mr. 

Charles Mayer, his one-time unofficial adviser 

and good friend, tells in his recent book on the 
Malay jungles. 

On one of my visits to Trengganu, he says, I 
spent several days with the sultan and discussed 
his problems with him. He owed a sum of money, 
and, knowing that he had money in the treasury, 
I asked him why he did not pay the debt. 

He was thoughtful for a time. “Well, I'll tell 
you,” he said at last. “If I pay those people, 
they will forget about the Sultan of Trengganu. 
If I don’t pay them, they’ll never forget me.” 
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PRESERVING FURS - 


and brush all the bees back into the 





every year to protect rather than 

to destroy moths. Cold-storage 
plants and cedar chests make excel- 
lent sleeping chambers, expensive, 
comfortable quarters, for the moth. 
Seclusion, cold storage, chemicals, to- 
bacco, cayenne, moth balls, tar, cam- 
phor and a hundred and one so-called 
preventives are of little avail unless 
the furs are first properly treated. 

We know that the moth lays its eggs 
in warm and secluded places, and that 
the eggs remain there ready for hatch- 
ing no matter how cold the temperature : 
to which they are subjected. When the , 
furs are taken from the cold room, if 
the temperature is normal a little white 
worm will soon crawl from its abode 
and begin its work of destruction, which 
is oftentimes more costly than that 
wrought by the housebreaker or the 
bank robber. 

The thing to do is to beat the furs 
thoroughly with a flexible rattan. The 
glutinous eggs will drop out of the furs 
if they have not already become em- 
bedded in the little tufts of hair that the 
worm rolls up in the beginning of its 
destructive work. Use a stiff comb (an 
aluminium comb is best) to comb out 
the small wads that contain either the 
eggs or the worm or both. The loose 
hairs that the worm has eaten off will 
also come out in the beating or the 
combing, but that loose fur or hair 
should be removed in any event, else 
your furs will continue to shed, to your 
discomfiture and annoyance. If bare 
patches of the pelt are now to be seen, they show 
just how much of your furs the moths have eaten, 
and what places need to be repaired. Nothing is 
to be gained by letting the old loose fur remain 
in the garment for the sake of covering up the 
bare places, and great loss may come from leaving 
it if the worm or larva is still there. 

When the furs have been thoroughly cleaned, 
they may be wrapped in carefully dusted news- 
papers or cotton bags, put in boxes, carefully cov- 
ered with wrapping paper and pasted securely. 
So far as safety from moths is concerned, you may 
now send them to the cold storage or place them 
in the cedar chest or simply leave them as you 
have packed them. Use care in beating the furs, 
because some’ are much tenderer than others. 
The pelts of the chinchilla, ermine, cony, squirrel, 
muskrat, mole and Persian lamb, as well as astra- 
khan, are not so thick and heavy as those of the 
Alaska seal, beaver, otter, skunk, raccoon, opos- 
sum, nutria and sable and must be beaten with 
care. A fur that has been dyed requires more care; 
exceptions to the rule are the Alaska seal, the 
skunk and the raccoon. But moths avoid the dyed 
furs if they can get at the natural-colored and 
more valuable furs. 

Remember that when your valuable furs are 
lying about uncared for the moth is always on the 
alert and has an appetite greater for its size than 
that of an ox. Moths’ eggs are smaller than a pin- 
head, and the worm is very minute; so do not al- 
ways trust your eyes to do the finding; leave that 
for the rattan to do. 

If you hope to have natural-colored furs retain 
their beauty, do not place them out in the sun 
with the idea of cleaning them from moths. It is 
not necessary if you have followed the previous 
instructions, and you will only fade and bleach 
them. Keep them in the dark when they are not in 
use, and they will keep their color for years. Pure 
white angora fur can be cleaned with naphtha 
better than any of the other furs. Lynx has a tend- 
ency to shed that is quite noticeable if the fur is 
not dyed. 

White Japanese goatskins made into fur rugs 
often shed their hair most annoyingly. There is not 
much that can be done in such cases because the 
shedding is not always owing to moths ; sometimes 
it is on account of the nafural tendency of the fur. 
Whipping does little good ; the only thing to do is 
to have the furs dyed 30 that the shedding will not 
be so noticeable. 

If you are fortunate enough to have rugs made 
of skins of the tiger, the leopard or the polar bear, 
do not forget to give them the attention that they 
need to keep them free from moths. 

You may discover after your furs have been 
cleaned of moths that the collars appear matted 
and greasy, the result of the furs’ having come in 
contact with your hair. In order to bring out again 
the natural lustre and beauty, get some fine sand 
and from a cabinetmaker or pattern maker some 
mahogany sawdust. Mix the sand and the ma- 
hogany sawdust, put three cupfuls of the mixture 
into a frying pan, and heat it until it becomes hot. 
Cover your greasy and matted collar with it and 
rub it in thoroughly with a stiff brush, or with your 
hands if the mixture is not too hot. See that it is 
not so overheated as to burn the fur. Now beat out 
the sand and the sawdust, and you will find that 
the collar looks new and clean. 

Paint or other oily substances can be removed in 
the same way, after using the comb to raise the 
matted fur. Beaver, otter, nutria, mink and sable 
respond especially well to that kind of treatment. 
If the fur is ermine or an imitation of it,—white 
cony, chinchilla, moleskin or Siberian squirrel,— 
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It is important that no moths, eggs or larve remain in the garments that are to be put away 


make a mixture of corn meal and salt, and without 
heating apply it as you did the sand mixture. It 
will make a vast improvement in the appearance 
of the fur. The mixture may be used over again. 
Take care in putting it away to avoid fire; a tin 
receptacle is best. 

Oftentimes furs are glazed by the furriers before 
the garments are delivered to the customer. To 
glaze a coat or muff first clean it by beating it and 
then apply cold water with a brush moved in the 
same direction as the fur runs. Hang the garment 
up to dry, but keep it away from the heater, so that 
the hair will not curl. When it is thoroughly dry, 
whip it smartly with a rattan, and you will find that 
the fur again looks fresh and glossy. Mosf of the 
fur-bearing animals like the water; so do not be 
afraid of spoiling your furs by glazing them, though 
you should not soak them. Mink, muskrat, Sibe- 
rian squirrel, black marten, unplucked otter, fox, 
badger and seal are much improved by glazing. 
Rain, snow or glazing has a tendency to curl 
plucked beaver, but the tendency can be overcome 
by combing and beating out the fur. Robes made 
from the black or cinnamon bear, the most beau- 
tiful and durable of any, or from the wolverene, 
raccoon, Eskimo dog and Japanese goat are hard 
to clean on account of their heavy, full fur. For 
them use a heavier beating stick and apply it 
more vigorously, but be careful with the Japanese 
goat, for the lower-priced goat robes are made of 
small, tender skins. 

If the dyed furs crock your neck, it may be ow- 
ing to the moisture of the neck. The same fur 
might not soil another person’s neck in the least. 
In such cases the better way is to prevent the fur 
from coming in contact with the bare skin or to 
wear undyed fur. 
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Healthy Feet 
in Well-Built Shoes 


An Article of Interest to Every Member 
of the Family 


It is in the Family Page for May 
o$ 9 


EQUALIZING COLONIES OF BEES 


N the spring, colonies of bees vary much in 

strength. If the beekeeper is to get the best 

results from his bees he must equalize the 
colonies—a process that consists in taking from 
the strong and adding to the weak. 

The equalizing must be wisely done, or more 
harm than good will result. Suppose that early in 
the season one hive is found to contain a mere 
handful of bees and a queen, while another has 
three frames of brood with plenty of bees to cover 
them. If two frames of brood with the adhering 
bees are taken from the stronger colony and given 
to the weaker, it may be that in an ordinary season 
neither one will build itself up enough to store any 
surplus, whereas if the colonies had been left un- 
disturbed the stronger might have yielded a fair 
crop of honey. If too large a proportion of strange 
bees are added at one time, as in the case just 
mentioned, there is danger that the queen may be 
killed and the colony ruined. 

In the cold weather of spring it is all that a weak- 
ling colony can do to develop heat enough to hold 
its own. Indeed, it is nothing strange to find it 
growing weaker instead of stronger, until the 


warmer weather comes. On the other hand, once a 
colony has reached the point where it has four 
frames of brood, with plenty of bees to cover them, 
it seems to make steady progress until it reaches 
the full capacity of the queen, say seven or eight, 
or more, frames of brood. Some queens can. keep 
twelve to fifteen frames of brood occupied. 

Nothing should be done in the way of equalizing 
until some colonies have as many as five or six 
frames of brood, and each frame has at least three 
fourths of its area filled. Generally, this equalizing 
should not begin in the North before May, and it 
may continue until the bees begin to store honey 
from clover in June, unless all the colonies are 
built up to their proper strength before that time. 

Suppose that on the first examination the strong- 
est colony is found to have brood in five frames, 
four of which are well filled, while the fifth has less 
brood than the others. There is nothing to do but 
to wait until all five are equally filled. When that 
time comes, find the frame with the queen on it, 
set it at one side, and take out of the hive the frame 
that has the most advanced brood. This will usually 
be the one that has the largest sealed brood. In its 
place, between the filled frames, put a frame of 
empty comb, or a frame that has a little honey and 
perhaps a little brood, taken from some weak 
colony. Return the frame with the queen and close 
the hive. 

More than one frame can be taken from a hive, 
provided that at least four frames well filled with 
brood are left in the hive; but if one of the four is 
only half filled, the hive should not be disturbed. 

No more smoke should be used than will serve* 
to keep the bees in subjection. Too much will start 
the bees “running,” and then you cannot find the 
queen. It will also prevent you from taking with 
the brood the regular quota of adhering bees, and 
that is a disadvantage; for with each frame of 
brood you need all the bees that are on it when the 
colony is quiet. If you do not take enough bees, 
the brood will be chilled when it is transferred to 
the weaker colony. 

Having now secured your frame of brood with 
the adhering bees, strengthen first the strongest of 
the colonies that have not yet reached four frames 
of brood. These, with a little help, will themselves 
become helpers in a short time. When there are 
no longer any colonies with three frames of brood 
to help, it will be time to help those that have only 
two frames of brood, or three frames partly filled. 
After all the others have been brought up to four 
frames of brood, it is time to strengthen those that 
have only one frame of brood, or a frame only 
partly filled. 

In each case give only one frame at a time, for 
with too many strange bees there is danger that 
they may attack the queen. But after you have 
given one frame, you can safely give another one 
a day or two later. When it comes to helping a 
colony that has only a single frame of brood, or, as 
more frequently happens, two or three frames, 
with a small patch of brood in each, the queen will 
be endangered by even a single frame of brood 
with strange bees. To avoid that, give only queen- 
less bees. Indeed, it is not a bad plan to have 
queenless bees to use in all cases. Put into an 
empty hive the brood with the adhering bees taken 
from the strong colonies until the hive is full; if 
you have more you can add additional stories. 
This pile of brood and bees can be placed in any 
convenient place. In twenty-four hours the bees 
will have discovered that they are queenless, and 
they can then be given with safety to any colony, 
two frames at a time if desired. 

If you wish to avoid the trouble of finding 
queens, take merely the brood from a colony 





hive. Over a strong colony put a queen 
excluder, and over that a hive body 
into which you can put the frames 
of beeless brood. In twenty-four hours 
or less, bees will have gone up from 
the lower story to occupy the frames 
of brood, and you can then take them 
with no fear that you will take a queen. 
They can be used as if taken directly 
from the different hives, or a pile can 
be made of them on a new stand, to 
be left a day or more and then used as 
queenless bees. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
XII. Miscellaneous Securities 


ECEDING articles have treated 
P*: public securities, real-estate 
mortgages, and the securities of 
steam railways, public utilities and 
industrial organizations. There are 
other issues to be considered, some of 
which are conservative investments 
and others the wildest of speculations. 
Securities in the investment class 
include such issues as the stocks of 
banks and insurance companies, but 
even among them distinctions must be 
made, for not all banks or insurance 
companies are successful. Neverthe- 
less, it is in that class that some of the 
most conservative of all investments 
are to be found. 

Under conservative management, a 
bank can be one of the best kinds of in- 
vestment. Under management that is 
unwise or dishonest the stockholders 
may lose all they put in. Not only may they lose 
everything that they invested, but the laws of 
the national government and of many of the states 
provide that the stockholders of a bank are liable 
in twice the amount of their holdings. That pro- 
vision has sometimes caused severe hardship and 
is a matter that small investors should weigh 
before they put their money into bank stocks, 
no matter how high the quality of such issues 
may be when conditions are favorable. 

Banks are of several kinds. In the United States 
we have the Federal Reserve banks, organized in 
recent years and owned wholly by the banking 
institutions, national and other, that use them. 
National banks are organized under national laws 
that date from the Civil War period, and conduct 
avery large proportion of the commercial banking 
business of the country. Under recent amend- 
ments to those laws they can now exercise the 
functions of savings banks, and to a certain ex- 
tent also of trust companies. 

Various kinds of banking institutions are organ- 
ized under state laws, some of a purely commer- 
cial nature and some c¢ ing the busi of 
commercial and savings banks. In some states 
the savings banks are mutual and have no capital 
stock. In other parts of the country they are or- 
ganized with capital stock and are operated for 
profit, much as commercial banks are. State insti- 
tutions also include trust companies, which carry 
on a commercial banking business and act in vari- 
ous trustee capacities. Some institutions of that 
type have departments for such purposes as for- 
eign exchange and real-estate business; the cus- 
toms vary in different parts of the country. 

For those who wish to purchase bank stocks the 
general rule should be to give the preference to 
the largest and oldest established institutions, and 
to investigate with utmost care the character of 
the men who are at the head of them. The value 
of the stocks is determined principally by the 
amount of surplus and undivided profits, and by 
the dividend rate. Banks as a rule pay out only a 
conservative portion of their earnings in dividends ; 
they apply the balance to surplus, and so increase 
gradually the principal value of the stock. Bank 
profits vary according to the demand for loans and 
according to the prevailing interest rates; but it is 
the general practice to pay a uniform rate of divi- 
dend, whatever the current earnings may be. 

Insurance stocks are relatively few in number 
and in the main are closely held. The largest life- 
insurance and many of the small fire-insurance 
companies are of a ‘‘mutual’’ character, but there 
are numerous large fire-insurance and casualty- 
insurance companies the stocks of which are at 
times on the market. ; 

The stockholders of insurance companies are 
usually men of means in close touch with the man- 
agement. The stocks as a rule are considered to 
have a high character, and some of them sell for 
very high prices. Few of the insurance companies 
have had any financial difficulties, though the fire 
that followed the San Francisco earthquake forced 
some of them out of business. For such contingen- 
cies a “‘reinsurance” reserve is created. 

Occasionally efforts are made to promote insur- 
ance concerns on a speculative basis, and any 
offering of new securities of that kind should be 
looked at with suspicion. 

Mining and oil investments are of immense im- 
portance from the economic point of view, and the 
securities of many companies in both fields have 
substantial value ; but as a class they are too spec- 
ulative for the ordinary investor to consider. The 
exceptions include certain issues of bonds, notes 
and preferred stocks of the strongest companies. 
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A RECORD OF NATIVE BIRDS 


LMOST every girl knows by sight a number 
A of the native birds of her vicinity and the 
names of many more with which she is not 
yet familiar. A record of them as complete as the 
observer can make it will not only be interesting 
to her but from the naturalist’s point of view will be 
valuable if in making it she confines the list strictly 
to the names of those birds that she is sure of. 

A good way to begin such a record is to buy a 
good-sized blank book, or better still a loose-leaf 
notebook, and on the first page write, ‘‘Native 
Birds in the Vicinity of ——” (your home town), 
and underneath it your name, with the date on 
which you begin to keep the record. Then, on the 
successive leaves, write the names of the birds 
you know by sight, but allow several pages to 
each one. Put the name of the bird at the top of 
the first page reserved for it and below that the 
description: color, size, shape, where you found 
it, its habits, how it builds its nest, the color of its 
eggs, and whatever other details you know to be 
authentic. To be sure of accuracy it is well to 
check up your information from one of the trust- 
worthy books on native birds. Following that, 
write whatever you know about your subject from 
observation or whatever you can learn from 
others. Be careful to leave space enough for 
future notes, for you will be surprised to see how 
much information will come your way when once 
you have begun to look for it. 

Periodicals sometimes have excellent pictures 
of native birds, besides short descriptive articles. 
Cut out the pictures and the descriptive text as 
you come across them and paste them in their 
proper place in your record. Keep such as you 
have not yet studied in a large envelope for future 
reference. Also, there are publishing houses that 
sell colored prints large enough to be of use in 
identifying the birds. They are not expensive. 
Snapshots of the living birds have a special in- 
terest, but it is not easy to take good photographs 
of wild birds. Still, by keeping very quiet and hav- 
ing great patience, it is sometimes possible to get 
a snapshot at close range. 

Birds that you know have been found in your 
neighborhood, but with which you are not familiar, 
should follow those that you can identify. If you 
can write only the name, do that, and leave the 
rest of the space blank until you know more about 
your subject; then find out more whenever you 
can, When you set down any interesting fact that 
you have noticed, always give the date and the 
place where you made the observation. You can- 
not be too exact. For example, one afternoon 
toward the close of last summer, or early in the 
fall, an enormous flock of nighthawks on their 
way north passed the home of a girl who had 
started a bird record. They were not flying in a 
cloud, but were traveling separately, wheeling 
about and settling on trees as far as she could 
see in the valley, and then resuming their flight. 
That was extremely interesting, but the observer’s 
record now seems incomplete and unsatisfactory 
because she did not set down the date and is not 
even sure of the month. 

Perhaps some of your older friends can vouch 
for some valuable piece of information; almost 
everyone has at least one interesting anecdote 
about birds, or has seen something worth record- 
ing, such as this: On a warm, sunny afternoon in 
May, 1920, a bird lover’s next-door neighbor heard 
aloud humming. Tracing it to its source, she found 
dozens of humming birds about the cherry tree, 
some sitting on twigs and others hovering in the 
air. Many of them were rubythroats, and they 
made a beautiful sight among the cherry blos- 
soms. The meeting seemed to be a social gather- 
ing rather than a quest for nectar. 

In your own neighborhood, wherever it may be, 
you probably can find just as much that is worth 
observing as you could find anywhere. One of the 
classics we love to read, the Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, was written by an English 
clergyman, Gilbert White, who made his great 
book from the curiosities and the natural history 
of Selborne, the quiet English parish where he 
was rector for many years. 

“The migration of the swallows, the instincts of 
animals, the blossoming of the flowers and plants, 
and the humblest phenomena of ever-changing 
nature, are recorded by Gilbert White in the same 
earnest and unassuming manner,” writes one of 
his biographers. His charming style has helped 
to keep his book alive, and there is no better way 
to learn to write well than by describing in simple 
language, and as clearly as you can, something 
that you yourself have seen. Such a record creates 
its own charm. 
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WHAT TO WEAR WHEN YOU 
PLAY TENNIS 


IRLS who have played tennis a good deal 
have learned from experience what are the 
best kind of clothes to wear when they play; 

but those wh¢é are just learning the game often 
make mistakes in dréss that entail unnecessary 
discomfort and expense. 

The important things to remember are to have 
your clothes loose enough and to choose a style of 
dress that will stay trim throughout the game. In 
other words, try to combine the attractive with the 
practical and hygienic. 
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Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds. —M11,r0N 


Some girls merely follow the trend of the pre- 
vailing fashion, with the result that they appear 
on the tennis court in absurdly inappropriate 
clothes, such as wide-brimmed hats, tight skirts 
and elaborate waists. Other girls imagine that 
they cannot be both comfortably and attractively 
dressed, and therefore they go about looking slov- 
enly and eccentric. It is really a simple matter to 
dress properly and at the same time attractively. 

There are two styles of tennis “togs” that meet 
the requirements especially well ; they are amiddy 
blouse worn outside a short, full skirt with pock- 
ets, or a tennis shirt tucked inside the skirt. A 
shirt waist and a skirt will not do for tennis; for, 
no matter how neat you may look when you begin 
to play, the waist will soon ‘‘ride up” in the back. 

Have your skirt and your middy blouse of the 
same color; it is more attractive than two colors. 
For special occasions a middy, a skirt and tennis 
shoes all of white make a very effective costume. 
But for everyday use khaki-colored clothes or 
those of a dull, soft blue are best. 

Ready-made middies are usually cut too wide 
round the hips to look trim; they give a baggy 
appearance. To eliminate that, turn the middy 
inside out and take in about an inch of goods 
on each side; run each seam diagonally outward 
from the lower edge of the garment to a point 
about halfway between the lower edge and the 
shoulder seam. Do not take up so much cloth as 
to make the blouse fit tight; simply see that it 
does not bag at the hips. 

Avoid the more unusual colored middy ties, such 
as purple and orange, for they do not look so well 
as black or scarlet ties; if you are wearing khaki- 
colored clothes, a brown tie will be effective. See 
that your tie is clean; many girls who take care to 
have their skirts and blouses fresh, and their shoes 
clean, spoil the whole effect by wearing rumpled 
or soiled ties. 

If you wear a'tennis shirt, choose one of a soft, 
light color, or one made of striped goods. Of course 
for dress occasions it will be quite proper to wear 
a white skirt, shirt and shoes, and some simple 
and attractive color scheme in hosiery and neck- 
wear to break the solid white. Wear, for example, 
a narrow black neck ribbon with black stockings, 
or wear dark green or dark blue stockings with a 
soft tie of the same color. Striped ties are attrac- 
tive and suitable; so are colored ribbed stockings. 
Do not, however, try for startling combinations of 
color; for example, a tie of one vivid color with 
hose of another. 

Make sure that your petticoat—if it is necessary 
to wear one—is of the right length. It should be 
about two inches shorter than your skirt. Few 
things so detract from a girl’s appearance on the 
tennis court as a petticoat that sags below the hem 
of the skirt. 

Remember that your wrists do much of the work 
in tennis, and that they must not be hampered by 
sleeves that are too long or too short and tight. 
Some players wear long sleeves, because they 
fee] that the cuffs act as braces on the wrists, and 
also check the perspiration that is likely to drip 


into the palms of the hands and cause inconven- 
ience. If you wear long sleeves, have them of the 
right length, and have the cuffs fit snug but not 
tight. If you prefer short sleeves, cut and hem 
them at elbow length; then your wrists and fore- 
arms will enjoy free motion, and there will be no 
danger of the sleeves working loose, as they are 
likely to do if merely rolled up. 

Every girl must decide for herself what kind of 
tennis shoes to wear. Some feel that their ankles 
need the support of high shoes; others, that they 
can play with less fatigue in low shoes. In any case, 
do not buy very high ones. They tend to tire and 
overheat the feet, and the tops usually fit tight 
round the legs and so retard circulation. Shoes 
that lace up slightly above the ankle will give all 
the support that is necessary. 

Always start out with clean handkerchiefs in 
your pocket, for when you play you will perspire 
freely ; moreover, if your wrist becomes tired, you 
can sometimes relieve it by binding a handker- 
chief round it. 

As to the hair, do away absolutely, for the time 
that you are playing, with puffs, waves, fancy 
hairpins and every other elaborate arrangement. 
A comfortable way to arrange the hair is to part it, 
gather it in the back and wear a net over it; then 
it will stay in place, and at the end of the set you 
will look almost as neat as you did when you 
began to play. A girl who finds that style unbe- 
coming can easily work out some other that will 
suit her. 

Wear no jewelry. It is out of place, and rings 
are only a discomfort when the fingers grow warm 
and moist. 

Wear a light, trim hat of some sport goods. 
Choose a small hat, not a wide- brimmed one of 
flexible material. A large hat will flap up and 
down when you run about the court, will fiy for- 
ward or back in every gust of wind, and probably 
will interfere seriously with your playing. 

Always have a light, warm, soft-colored sweater 
with you. You do not know when a storm may 
blow up, or whether you may not be delayed by a 
long set until the air grows chilly; and there will 
always be times when you will prefer to sit out a 
set and let some one else take your place on the 
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.PLANT SURGERY 


F you have a plant that has been injured, even 
seriously, or that has been allowed to deterio- 
rate, you can perhaps save it by operating on it. 

A straggly and unsightly plant that has still a 
graceful top can be helped by making an incision 
in the bark on each side of the stem and wrapping 
sphagnum moss round the cuts. Keep the moss 
wet ; roots will form where you made the incisions. 
When they have grown sufficiently, cut off the top, 
with the new roots, and pot it. Or you can split a 
small flowerpot in halves and place one half on 
each side of the stem of the plant, so that the stem 
passes through the hole in the bottom of the pot. 


Fasten both halves securely to the plant and pack 
the pot with leaf mould, covered with sphagnum 
moss kept wet. When the pot has filled with roots, 
all that you will need to do is to cut the stem below 
the pot and move the plant into a larger pot; in 
that way the roots will not be disturbed. 

Many plants in open ground that have been 
broken off by accident but not wholly severed 
from the roots ean be saved. Bandage the breaks 
and pile earth well above them. Cosmos, dahlias 
and other plants that have distinct rings at the 
joints can be treated in that way; but you must 
do the work just after the injury has occurred, 
before the foliage has begun to wither and before 
there has been an appreciable loss of sap. When 
you bandage plants that are growing out of doors, 
set a few splints of wood on a pad of sphagnum 
moss and tie the splints at several points so that 
new roots will find their way out into the earth. 

If your plant has been injured by worms that 
have bored into it near the surface of the ground, 
run a wire into the cavity until you kill the worms, 
then pile earth round the wound. 

To remove a broken limb from a plant, a tree or 
a shrub, make the cut as near the trunk or a sound 
limb as possible and so that the cut will be par- 
allel to the surface from which the broken limb is 
to be removed. 

If the roots of a plant have been injured, cut 
them back to healthy tissue with a knife that is 
sharp enough to make a clean cut. 

Plant surgery can sometimes be used success- 
fully to duplicate plants. One girl who had a choice 
geranium wished to have another plant of the 
same kind. She could get no large cuttings, and 
she did not care to wait for a small cutting to grow 
into a plant; so she divided the geranium, which 
was short and stocky and branched close to the 
ground. With a sharp knife she cut down through 
the centre of the plant and the root, removed one 
half, and potted it with the earth banked well 
above the cut. Then she piled earth close about 
the cut in the original plant and kept the earth 
moist. Both plants continued to grow vigorously. 
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MAKING FUDGE 


UDGE is really nothing but flavored fondant. 
F That is, it is favored sugar—melted by add- 
ing liquid and heating it —that crystallizes 
when it becomes cold. For good fudge the erystalli- 
zation should take place rapidly, so that the erys- 
tals will be very small. If it oceurs slowly the 
crystals have time to grow large, and that makes 
the fudge gritty. In making pure fondant from un- 
flavored sugar—such as is used for filling choco- 
late creams—no undissolved crystals should be 
left in the hot fondant, for if there were any they 
would start a growth of coarse crystals while the 
mass was cogling. Stirring the fondant vigorously 
when it is cool forms the erystals all at once in the 
desired degree of fineness; but it is possible to 
make delicious fudge without being so careful 
about the undissolved crystals, because if you im- 
mediately cool and stir the mixture in a panful of 
water the crystals will not have time to form. 

Have the proportions of liquid and of sugar just 
right. If you use too much liquid the crystals will 
form slowly and the mixture will be gritty. If you 
use too little, the fudge will set to a dry hard mass 
in the pan before you can scoop it out. Most fudge 
makers put in too much liquid at the start and have 
to boil it out—an unscientific procedure that wastes 
time. It is possible to measure the ingredients so 
exactly that the fudge is ready to cool and stir by 
the time they have been melted by heat and before 
they have been boiled at all. 

When that is done there are usually a few crys- 
tals left undissolved. They will not seriously affect 
the fudge, but it is better to add at the start about 
half an ounce more of liquid than the exact amount 
required, and to boil that off in about thirty seconds. 

One pound of sugar, three fluid ounces of milk, 
three ounces of fine-grated cooking chocolate and 
one ounce of butter are the right proportions for a 
standard fudge mixture. A few grains of salt will 
improve the flavor. When you have cooked the 
mixture add a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 

Do not pour the fudge out without first stirring 
it, and do not stir it so long that it sets solid in 
the saucepan. Place the saucepan in cool water 
and stir the mixture. At the first sign of stiffening, 
scoop it quickly into a buttered tin. 

When a sample of the fudge dropped into cold 
water is just too soft to be rolled between the fin- 
gers to a soft ball the fudge is cooked long enough. 
It should not taste gritty ; if it does, add an ounce of 
water and boil the mass until it is of the right con- 
sistency. If it is too hard, but is smooth and free 
from grit, add one tablespoonful of water and stir 
and test the mass again, but do not cook it again. 

It saves time to measure the milk in a glass 
graduate marked in ounces, and to measure the 
sugar in the same cup every time. 

Few of the substances used to flavor fudge will 
affect seriously the crystallization of the sugar, 
but if enough molasses or the glucose in corn 
syrup is added it will prevent crystallization, and if 
either is added in sufficient quantity it will form the 
whole mass into a caramel mixture. 

For a fair substitute for maple sugar omit the 
chocolate and the butter in the receipt given above, 
flavor the mass with half a teaspoonful of maple 
extract and a teaspoonful of vanilla and add a 
pinch of salt. The receipt is economical, and it is 
easy to double the quantities if you wish. 
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FORMING AND DIRECTING 
A BICYCLE CLUB 


N active bicycle club can easily be- 

A come the most popular of all the 

various clubs that the boys and 

girls of a community form. Its attractions 

are unlimited; they depend merely upon 

the enthusiasm and ingenuity of the mem- 
bers. 

The coming of the automobile for atime 
turned public attention away from the 
bicycle, but the same pleasures that made 
bicycling so popular twenty-five years 
ago still exist. Moreover, there are many 
more miles of good roads through the 
country than there used to be, and they 
are smoother and less dusty. The draw- 
back to bicycling under present condi- 
tions, in that the automobile has made it 
more dangerous, can be met by greater 
caution on the part of the rider. 

Bicycling is good sport, excellent diver- 
sion, and is within the means of nearly 
everyone; and because those who ride a 
wheel must learn to control their ma- 
chines and to make instant decisions the 
bicycle sharpens the brain of its rider. It 
also keeps him in the fresh air, develops 
his muscles and puts within reach all the 
points of interest for miles about him. 

The best way to form a bicycle club is 
to send notices to such friends as you 

















think would be interested, telling them 
that a meeting is to be held. At the meet- 
ing explain that you want to form a club, 
to take trips to places of interest, to have 
races and to enjoy all the fun that is pos- 
sible with a bicycle. Then take the names 
of all who wish to join and give each member a 
slip of paper and ask him to write down his choice 
for president, or captain, or director, or whatever 
you decide to call the head of the club. In case of 
a tie between two members, pass the slips round 
again and ask the members to choose between the 
two. 

The director should then suggest some possible 
names for the club and let the members choose 
the one they like best. After choosing the name, 


Record Time Date Make of | Stall 
held by Bicycle flumber 





Record board for races 


the director should write a certificate of member- 
ship for each member. Next, the members must 
choose a place for their clubroom—a barn ora shed 
will do—where all can meet the next day. 

In the clubroom the members should make a 
rack to hold the wheels, number the stalls in the 
rack and give each member a number for his own. 
On the wali there should be a bulletin board on 
which the director can place news of interest to 
the club and notices of races and coming trips. 

The number and kind of races should depend 
upon the size of the club. For a club of eight mem- 
bers, some of the possible combinations are: 
quarter-mile dash ; half-mile dash ; one-mile dash; 
five-mile ride ; one-mile relay race, two teams, four 
members each, each member riding one quarter 
mile. Longer relays and cross-country rides can 
be added if the members wish. A record board for 
showing the main facts of the races, like that shown 
above, should be made and kept up-to-date. 

Racing is vigorous work and should not be at- 
tempted too often. Take trips to places of interest 
frequently. Start early, carry a light luncheon and 
reach your destination about eleven or twelve 
o’clock. After you have rested a few minutes, start 
some good game and play for an hour or so before 
you eat. After luncheon rest, or play games that 
do not call for any exercise; then when you are 
ready you can ride slowly home. On such trips the 
director should ride ahead of the rest and the club 
bugler should ride at his side. The bugler does not 
necessarily need to have a bugle, but he should 
have a whistle or some other means of signaling. 

The riding rules should be something like these: 

1. On trips, when riding in formation, each rider 
should keep about ten feet behind the rider next 
in front of him and five feet from a rider at one 
side of him. 

2. Two short whistles mean ride in single file. 

3. Three short whistles mean ride two abreast. 

4. Four short whistles mean ride four abreast. 

5. Five short whistles mean break formation. 

6. The bugler will first sound the command, then 
a second later will sound one short whistle, which 
will mean to execute the command. Do not start 
to carry out the command until you hear the short 
whistle. 

7. One long whistle is an emergency signal and 
upon hearing it all riders should stop at once. 

8. All riders are required to know all the above 
rules. 

Two abreast is the best way to ride. That gives 
plenty of room to pass other vehicles and on a 
country road gives each rider a wheel track to ride 





Two abreast is the best way to ride. That gives plenty of room to pass other vehicles 


in. But when passing a vehicle on a country vend 
it is best to ride in single file. 

The director should insist that all wheels a 
kept clean and in good running order. So kept, 
they will not only give better service and look 
better on a trip but will give an air of dignity and 
self-respect to the club itself. 
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HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH BUILDINGS 


HETHER you wish to photograph a famous 

W building or a simple farmhouse, there is 

room for taste and skill in bringing out 
the character of the subject in an effective and 
pleasing way. 

The first thing is to find the point from which 
you can make the most attractive picture. The 
least desirable position is one directly in front of 
a building; avoid it if you can. A position a little 
at one side is far better, for it gives perspective 
and overcomes the mechanically symmetrical as- 
pect that a full front view presents. 

It is by no means necessary always to show the 


whole of a building to give a good idea of its 
character. In fact, it is often better not to do it if 
it is impossible to include the whole from a good 
point of view, or if atypical portion can be singled 
out. If there are trees near by, the photographer 
can often include them in such a way as to make 
them frame a vista of an attractive portion of the 
building beyond. 

Details, such as the facades and entrances of 
public buildings, usually furnish good material; 
and a study of the porch and doorway of a private 
house, or a perspective view of a long veranda, 
sometimes has a more intimate, homelike quality 
than a picture of the whole house. The possibili- 
ties of such less formal architectural bits should 
not be overlooked. 

Having chosen your point of view, the next thing 
to determine is the time of day when you can get 
the most pleasing effect of light and shadow. When 
all the parts are fully lighted, as‘is the case when 
the sun is behind the observer, the effect will be 
flat and the detail poorly defined ; but when the sun 
is at one side its rays will slant across the surface 
of the building and bring out, by the high lights 








THE GAME 
OF 
CHECKERS 
Traps 
Reference board, showing 


how the squares 
are numbered oa 








ence of an opp n freq y make 

a seemingly losing sade e that really ade to 
a quick and spectacular victory. But against a 
scientific player the move for a trap is usually a 
weak move, though sometimes a trap situation 
will occur even in sound piay. In any event, it is 
well to study the possibilities of traps, of whica 
the following three are excellent examples: 


\ expert player, ——. well the inexperi- 


BRISTOL 
11-16 22-18 8-12 29-25 1-5 
24-20 (1)9-14 22-18 8-11 25-22 
16-19 18-9 14-23 18-14 aii-15 
-16 5-14 27-18 10-17 
12-19 25-22 4-8 21-14 


The above play forms the trap position shown 
in Diagram 1. 





Black Black 
Diagram 1 Diagram 2 
Diagram 1. White to move and win. 
14-10 19-28 26-22 18-23 23-18 


7-14 26-1 11-15 14-10 32-27 
22-18 3-7 22-17 23-27 18-15 
14-23 31-26 15-18 32-23 White 
28-24 7-1 17-14 28-32 wins. 


a—The correct move to make is6-10, which draws. 


(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 
8-11 48 8-12 12-19 03-8 8-12 

27-23 23-16 32-27 27-23 23-16 

This play forms trap number two, shown in Dia- 
gram 2, an old and well-known situation, but 
always amusing. 

Diagram 2. White to move and win. 21-17, 12-19, 
18-14, 9-18, 26-23, 18-27, 31-8. White wins. 


b—This play loses. The right move is 11-16. 
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Black 
Diagram 3 


Trap number three is less well-known, but has 
been the means of winning many games, especially 
in some checker clubs. 


Cross 
11-15 27-23 10-14 26-19 14-18 
23-18 48 19-10 7-14 - 17-14 


8-11 23-19 14-23 €22-17 dii-16 


The white pieces now have opportunity for a 
pretty stroke, as trap number three, shown in Dia- 
gram 3, has been formed. 

Diagram 3. White to move and win. 

31-27 29-22 4-8 14-7 30-21 


16-23 16-20 2-7 3-10 5-9 
14-10 24-19 21-17 8-11 24-19 
6-15 1-6 9-13 10-14 9-14 


25-22 19-16 17-14 11-15 19-15 
18-25 6-10 15-19 14-18 13-17 
27-4 32-27 15-24 15-10 
12-16 10-15 7-10 18-25 White wins. 
c—A weak move for white to make if black does 
not take the bait. The proper move would be 24-20. 
d—This play loses; 11-15 is the correct move. 


and the shadows cast, all the details of 
projecting portions. If two sides at right 
angles to each other are to be shown, the 
perspective effect is much improved by 
choosing a time when one side is in 
shadow and the other in sunlight. 

If there are deeply recessed portions, 
such as the side of a building under a 
wide veranda, it is sometimes difficult to 
get good detail in the shadows in a photo- 
graph taken in very bright sunshine, be- 
cause the contrast between the shadows 
and the parts of the picture in the sun- 
light is so great. In such a case as that 
the best way is to take the picture on a 
day when the lighting is softened by haze 
or clouds. 

A point of view too near the subject 
will always show a violent foreshortening 
of parts seen in perspective, especially 
if the view covers a wide angle. If the 
camera is tilted, without making the cor- 
rection that is to be obtained by the use 
of aswing back, the vertical lines will be 
distorted and, since they converge at the 
top, will create the impression that the 
building is falling over backward, a de- 
fect frequently to be noticed in hand- 
camera snapshots. When a camera that 
has no swing adjustment is used distor- 
tion of that-kind can be prevented only 
by holding the instrument level when 
you make the exposure, since the conver- 
gence of the parallel vertical lines is 
caused by the fact that the sensitive 
plate or film is not parallel with the 
plane of the subject. Of course the top of 
a tall building cannot be shown without 
pointing the lens upward, but the con- 
vergence can be reduced to the minimum 
by choosing as distant a point of view 
as possible; and if the camera has a rising front, 
raising the lens as far as it will go will make it pos- 
sible to show more of the upper part of the sub- 
ject without tilting the camera’so much. 

The best way to get good photographs of that 
kind is to use a plate camera provided with a 
swing back and a rising front, and to use it ona 
tripod. The proper way to handle such an instru- 
ment is to arrange the subject on the focusing 
screen, so as to include as much as you want of the 
upper portion of the building by raising the lens 
front. If that does not prove to be sufficient, tilt the 
camera until the image is correctly placed, then 
move the swing adjustment until the back is again 
in a vertical position. You will have to refocus, 
because the axis of the lens is no longer at right 
angles to the surface of the plate, and to make up 
for the unevenness of definition thus occasioned 
the image should be sharply focused in the centre of 
the field with the lens wide open and the aperture 
gradually reduced until the entire image is sharp. 

Since the character of the subjects as well as 
the strength of the lighting varies so much, it is 
impossible to give accurate figures for exposure, 
but when you photograph a building of ordinary 
size you will be safe in allowing the same time 
as you would give to a landscape with a medium- 
dark foreground, under similar working condi- 
tions of light, lens aperture, and so forth; and 
for close-up studies that show dark shadows you 
should give twice as much time unless the greater 
portion of the subject consists of a white surface 
in sunlight. In any case, you will need a full expo- 
sure to render properly the details in the shadows. 

Because of the various colors that you will meet 
with, such as red brick, brown stone, and the tints 
of sky and foliage, you should use orthochromatic 
plates; the double-coated, nonhalation kind is the 
best. A ray filter over the lens will also help you 
to render more correctly the relative tones of dif- 
ferent colors; and it will help you to keep grada- 
tion and detail in the lighter parts of a “contrasty”’ 
subject, which requires a long exposure to pene- 
trate the deepest parts. 
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POKE BALL 


Ae that can be played almost anywhere 
out of doors, and that furnishes lively amuse- 
ment for four or more players, at little or no 
expense for equipment, is poke ball. First lay oft 
a starting line long enough to accommodate all the 
players. About two hundred feet from it dig a hole 
about eight inches deep and six inches across, and 
mark the position of it by a small flag. 

Divide the contestants into teams of two mem- 
bers each, and let them take their places side by 
side on the starting line, one member of each 
team facing the hole, the other with his back to it. 
Tie together the legs that come side by side as they 
stand thus—one leg of each member of a team—just 
as you Would tie the legs of a pair of three-legged 
runners; only for this game have the members of 
the pair facing in opposite directions. Provide 
each pair, or team, with a stick about three feet 
long, and place at the feet of each team a rubber 
ball, so marked that it can readily be identified. 

At the signal to start, the member of each team 
who is facing the hole uses the stick to drive the 
ball in the direction of the hole. As soon as he has 
done that he passes the stick to his partner and 
both make for the place where their ball has come 
to rest. When the player who now has the stick 
has had his poke at the ball he passes the stick 
back to his team mate, and so the contest continues 
until one of the teams gets its ball into the hole. 
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Of Course He’s Safe— 
'y Uses SLUGGERS 


Cobb’s batting one for his 




















17 years in the Big Leagues 
is .371. For 16 straight years 
he has hit better than .300 
ilk and 10 years: he was the 
i champion batter of his league. 
You will find his complete 
record in this interesting book 


Famous 


Sluggers 


It also tells about “Babe” 
Ruth and his 59 home runs 
m—ji in 1921, George Sisler, Tris 
| Speaker, Eddie Collins, Jake 


7 Daubert, George Kelly, Hank 
ay. Gowdy, Ed "Roush, Hans Wagner, Frank 
Baker and other Famous Sluggers. 


T 


There’s a dandy story, too, of 
Wy Tim Thomson, the first pinch hitter. 
Get your copy of this book where you 
buy your Louisville Slugger bats or write 


bial Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
: 751 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky, 
ub Ask the Bat Boy--He Knows 









The picture shows 
No. 40TCJ Ty 
Cobb Autograph 
Model for boys. 
The same design 

Cobb has used for 
17 years except in 
a smaller size. 32 
inches long. 









































































































































WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 





| Expansion Process thatelim- 
| inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


110,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 
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Storekeeper for remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE Toure. COMPANION is an illus- 
trated week y paper t for all the family. 
Its subser Fears price is $2.50 a year, in advance 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.00 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at Se Post Offic ce, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
nd will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Re ree Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is don 

Manuscripts offered for) ableton should, in ever 
case, be addressed ors. A personal a 
dress delays etaneiice by oa. 


Latgers should be addressed and orders made payable 
0) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











GIANTS 


GES ago men were undoubtedly larger than 
A they are to-day. All ancient literature 
abounds in tales of men of huge stature. 
The mythology of the Greeks, the legends of the 
lost Atlantis, fairy tales such as Jack the Giant 
Killer, all show how persistent and general is the 
tradition of a physically greater race on this 
earth. Sacred history also in such a story as that 
of David and Goliath points in the same direc- 
tion. The tradition must rest on fact. 

Nowadays, however, a man more than six and 
a half feet tall is an anomaly; his size cannot be 
explained by the normal laws of growth. Some 
large men and women were large from birth,— 
there are authentic instances of newborn infants 
that weighed twenty pounds or more,—but in the 
case of most giants growth began in childhood. 
Their unusual size is now believed to be owing 
to a disorder of one of the ductless glands. 

Acromegaly, or enlargement of the extremities, 
is a sort of local overgrowth of the bones of the 
head, the hands and the feet and closely re- 
sembles gigantism, or general overgrowth of the 
body. Between the men who exhibit the local 
increase in size and the men who show a general 
overgrowth there are men of all sizes—a circum- 
stance from which we may fairly infer that the 
two conditions are merely degrees of the same 
disease. 

Acromegaly is known to come from an in- 
creased activity of the pituitary gland in making 
its characteristic secretion. We have every reason 
to believe that abnormal size is caused by an 
abnormal activity of the same gland, or rather of 
its anterior part. If the secretion begins to in- 
crease in childhood, it leads to gigantism, but 
when it begins in later life it leads to acromegaly. 
A child who is growing excessively has a slow 
pulse, headache, pains in the limbs and often a 
low intelligence. As a rule giants are short-lived. 
It is interesting to observe that the pituitary 
gland seems to have been much larger in the 
distant past. 
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THREE PRAYERS BY STEVENSON 


N Robert Louis Stevenson’s journal of his 
famous Travels with a Donkey appears a 
beautiful passage that for some reason was 

left out of the book when it was published. The 
Englishman Mr. William Harris Arnold, who 
owns many of Stevenson’s original manuscripts, 
has given it to the public along with some other 
choice bits. We quote: 

I find some prayers among the noblest reading 
in the world; often when I am alone I find a 
pleasure in making them for myself, as one would 
make a sonnet. As I walked beside my donkey 
I made a prayer or two myself, which I here 
offer to the reader, as I offer him any other 
thought that springs up in me by the way: 

“O God, who givest us day by day the support 
of thy kindly countenance and hopeful spirit 
among the manifold temptations and adventures 
of this life, having brought us thus far, do not, 
O God, desert us, but with thy continued favors 
follow us in our path. Keep us upright and 
humble, and, O Thou who equally guidest all 
mankind through sun and rain, give us thy spirit 
of great mercy.” 

A Prayer for Mind and Body: 

“Give us peace of mind in our day, O Lord, 


not tortured with changing friendships or opin- 
ions, nor crucified by disease, but ever in 
strength, constancy and pleasantness walk in a 
fair way before thy face and in the sight of men; 
and if it pleases thee, O Lord, take us soon in 
health of mind and honor of body into thy eternal 
rest.” 

A Prayer for Friends: 

“God, who hast given us the love of women 
and the friendship of men, keep alive in our 
hearts the sense of old fellowship and tenderness; 
make offenses to be forgotten and services re- 
membered; protect those whom we love in all 
things and follow them with kindnesses, so that 
they may lead simple and unsuffering lives and 








in the end die easily with quiet minds.” 
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HONOR 


also be interested in Honor Bright Play Suits 
for the little folks. 


Boys’ Handbook Free 


Every boy who sends us six tags from Honor 
Bright s' Blouses or Shirts gets this 100-page 
book free. Mail coupon at right for your first tag. 
Then ask Mother to go with you to the store and 
help you pick out some Honor Bright Shirts or 
Blouses with tags. All it takes is five tags more. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A Shirt ilies Dad’s 


A “dress up” shirt that you’ ‘ll really like—because it’s made with plenty of room 
‘i a fellow to move around in without being uncomfortable. 
armholes to give you plenty of arm movement. And a large pocket—reinforced so 
it won't rip. Your choice of low collar or military collar, with or without links. 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


Tell Mother to ask for Honor Bright the next time she buys your shirts or blouses. 
She will find a large assortment of sturdy materials in attractive light colors for “dress up" and khaki 
twill, blue cheviot or black sateen for play. Accurately cut to fit and strongly stitched. Mother will 





How to tell north 
without a compass. 


It even has curved 
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Write for Free Tag! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 32, 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free tag. | want to save ta: 


l 

I 

and | 

geta free copy of Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook | 
I 
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Do they se 


Name 


s my clothes at.. sii 
1 Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts > 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 





W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 





SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


ALSO MANY SHESAT $5.00 § $6.00 





W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


A) 


3 Lingys 
STAMPING THE THE oe PRICE 


W. L. Douglas 


\' 
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THE STAMPED price §| W- L- Douglas 


IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
_YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 

ing with an honest determination to 
na Tee the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
| cated in the principal cities. You will 
} find in our stores many kindsand styles 
i of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
} are better shoe values for the money 
} than you can buy elsewhere. 


i Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
i tionally good values. There is one point 
| we wish to impress upon you that is 
i worth dollars for you to remember. 


of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
i} one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 





shoes are made of the 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of, the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


shoes are put into all 











ay 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 





FEATHER MATTRESSES 


MADE FROM YOUR FEATHER BED. So con- 
structed that it will hold the feathers in place, yet 
soft enough to give perfect comfort. Write for booklet. 





RHODE ISLAND RUG WORKS, 210 Admiral St.. Providence, R. I. 





157 Spark St., Brockton, Masa, 
AT FACTORY PRICE “S.hteineune 


is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at 

a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U.S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 























Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 





Large Cake 


Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially forthe washbow] wash- 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
package free on request 
to Division 36-D, Dept. 
of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble 
Essen ee, Company, Cin- 
oor ~~ cinnati, Ohio. 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


COPYRIGHT 1021 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 


EOPLE of refinement have 

much the same ideas no matter 
where they live. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find Ivory Soap all 
over this country in homes where 
good taste and good sense prevail 
—from the most luxurious house- 
holds to the simplest. 


No better soap can be made, be- 
cause Ivory includes every one of 
the seven essentials that soap can 
have. Its abundant lather cleanses 
thoroughly. It is so pure and mild 
that it cannot harm anything it 


Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 


touches. It rinses so completely 
and easily that the first dash of clear 
water carries away soap and dirt 
and leaves the skin feeling smooth 
and soft. It is white and fragrant, 
therefore pleasant touse. For econ- 
omy and convenience “‘it floats”. 


For all these reasons Ivory is not 
only ideal for the toilet, the daily 
bath, the shampoo and the nursery, 
but is also completely satisfactory 
for fine laundry and for all house- 
work where soap comes in contact 
with the skin. j 


IVORY SOAP . . {m= .. 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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